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Class President, Homecoming Queen, Cheerleader, House Chairman 


show you the fun of owning an RCA Victor radio or “Victrola’”® 


~ SPORTABLE PORTABLE. Plays on rechargeable battery, penlight or GETS ALL THE “AYES.” Table radio has “Flairline” styling. Finished 
mercury cells. 3 colors. The Transicharg Super. (1BT2) $39.95 back. Handgrip for carrying. In gray. The Monogram. (X1) $19.95 


Sandy Boardman, Class President, Colby College, class of ’61. Nancy Gould, Cheerleader, Colby College, class of ’62. 


ALL-TRANSISTOR. New RCA Victor portable plays 100 hours without GREAT SOUND! 4-speed portable “Victrola.” Tough vinyl case resists 
fade-out. Flashlight batteries. Big speaker. The Rio. (T1) $34.95 scuffs. Four Alligator and Morocco finishes. Model LEMP2. $29.95 ~ 


Brenda Phillipps, Homecoming Queen, Colby College, class of ’62. Bill Hamilton, D, U. House Chairman, Colby College, class of ’61. 
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y advertised list prices shown, optionol with dealer, subject to change. All prices less batteries. Slightly higher for West ond South. ®RCA trademark for record players. 
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Bucking for better grades? 


Get next to the rugged ROYALITE® 
Portable...and help put your grades 
in the higher brackets. Now at an 
amazingly low price! 
STUBBORN! That’s the word for school marks. 
Often it takes all your efforts—and more—to turn 
“C’s” into “B’s” and “B’s” into “‘A’s”. 

And that’s just where your Royal Portable comes 
in handy. When you type your assignments, you 
see every word clearly; you cut down on errors; you 
think and work faster. 

Handiest Royal Portable typewriter is the rugged 
ROYALITE. Small and compact, it can handle all 
your work and take all the pounding you’d ever 
give it. It has a full standard keyboard and it 
gives you big-typewriter performance. A luggage- 
type carrying case is available in three smart colors. 


The price is a real bargain—lower than you'd 
expect. Ask your Royal Portable dealer about the 
Easy-Payment Plan. Why not ask him today? 





New! The Royal FUTURA‘, the finest of all portables, F irst 
and only portable with ALL the convenience features of a 
standard office typewriter. *Trademark of Royal McBee Corp 


UYA © world’s most wanted portable 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 





Everybody’s stepping in 


PIN STRIPES 


The newest, coolest shoe idea—mixes good looks with great comfort, 
Soft leather made even softer by pin stripes. Looks terrific. Thom 
McAn brings it to you for only $8.95." New styling, new com- 


fort. Available in black and brown. C’mon in and try a pair, 
G Y HIGHER DENVER WEST 


PIN STRIPES: $8.95,* ONLY AT 


Thom McAn 
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State of Our Schools 


Dear Editor: 

I'll admit that our educational system 

has many flaws [see “U. S. High Schools 

Are They Too Soft?” ]. But we need 
helpful comments—not sarcasm from 
other nations. Peter Goulden of Britain 
was wrong in the way he looked down 
his British nose at “poor American 
colonials” for having a free educational 
system. 

I didn’t hear any complaints from 
Britain during World War II when it 
i.ccepted aid from millions of American 
G.L.’s. How can Peter chide us for being 
behind Russia in the race for space 
when Britain isn’t even in the race? By 
the way, a Yale student can match an 
Oxford student any time. 

Jimmy Fortuna 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

In a democracy, each individual has 
the right to decide for himself what he 
will do with his life. We Americans 
make that decision when we are in high 
school. In Britain, however, a student’s 
future is often decided by his place in 
society—not by himself. 

Sandy Mollenauer 
Canonsburg High School 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 

Peter Goulden stated: “You know 
what a hullabaloo there was in America 
when Russia got its first sputnik up.” 
I disagree! After Sputnik I went into 
orbit, Wernher von Braun predicted 
that his team would orbit a U. S. satel- 
lite within 90 days. Eighty-four days 
later, a U. S. Explorer orbited Earth. 
We are not as far behind in the space 
race as some people think. 

Robert McDonald 
Thomaston High School 


Thomasten, Connecticut 


Honor—Praise or Payment? 


Dear Editor: 
It would be nice to have an annual 
honor list in the U. S. [see “Letters to 


me 


Letters 


the Editor,” Jan. 30 issue]. But I don’t 
agree that we should excuse the hon- 
ored people from paying taxes for the 
rest of their lives. They would prob- 
ably feel guilty about it. These people 
would appreciate it just as much if we 
published newspaper and magazine 
articles about their deeds. After all, 
money isn’t everything. 

Donald Taylor 

Washington High School 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Dear Editor: 

In our capitalistic economy, any 
hard worker can start at the bottom 
and reach the top. Why not honor the 
people who have distinguished them- 
selves and benefited our country? Con- 
gress could select a committee and 
authorize it to pick several hundred 
outstanding citizens each year for the 
honor roll. The people could be select- 
ed from all fields. A plaque or a certifi- 
cate of recognition would be an appro- 
priate award. 

Mike Henry 
Campus High School 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Corrections 


Dear Editor: 

I want to call your attention to a 
mistake in “Understanding the News” 
[see Feb. 20 issue]. In a caption, you 
stated that the name of the Boston Uni- 
versity high jumper is John Williams. 
His name is really John Thomas. 

Norman Stein 
Longfellow School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


(We goofed in the Feb. 20 issue. In 
our Feb. 27 issue, however, we noted 


ditor 


the latest record set by John Thomas— 
and we got his name right, too. 
—Editors. ) 


Dear Editor: 

You made an error in your national 
affairs article, “Have Wares, Will 
Travel” [see Feb. 6 issue]. The figures 
you quote in the article do not coin 
cide with the figures in the accompany 
ing chart. The article states that by 
1965 the U. S. will produce ten times 
as many autos and trucks as Russia. 
But the chart shows that by 1965 
both will produce 9,000,000 vehicles. 

Charles Gravenstine 
Moorestown High School 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


(The text of the article is correct. 
The chart is in error. The chart shows 
that Russia is now producing 5 million 
vehicles a year. This should read .5 
million vehicles a year. The chart also 
shows that Russia will produce 9 mil- 
lion vehicles a year in 1965. This should 
read .9 million vehicles a year. Some 
how, the decimal points vanished be 
tween the artist’s drawing board and 
the printed page.—Editors.) 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 


There are two reasons why we like 
your Forum Topics very much. First, 
they are interesting and easy to under- 
stand. Second, they show us what teen- 
agers in other countries think of ow 
schools and the way we live. Your other 
articles are interesting, too. They give 
us the “inside story.” 

Rosemary Haupthof 
Van Buren High School 
Van Buren, Indiana 








Ideas to Live By 











There are four kinds of readers. The first is like the hour-glass; and 
their reading being as the sand, it runs in and runs out, and leaves not a 
vestige behind. A second is like the sponge, which imbibes everything, and 
returns it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A third is like a jelly 
bag, allowing all that is pure to pass away, and retaining only the refuse 
and dregs. And the fourth is like the slaves in Golconda, who, casting aside 
all that is worthless, retain only pure gems. 


—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
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Fluoridation... Boon or | I 


A pro and con discussion: Should fluorides be added 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


President Eisenhower's trip to the Southwest and to Mexico last month 
had a curious sidelight. Reporters covering the trip noted that’ the 
President drank only. bottled water. This gave birth to rumors that he was 
avoiding fluoridated water in communities which added fluorides to 
their water supply. 

Not so, protested Presidential Press Secretary James C. Hagerty. He 
went on to say that the President has preferred bottled water for years, 
and drinks it even in Washington. But he declined to answer questions 
as to where the President stands on fluoridation in general. 

One of the President’s key Cabinet members was not so reluctant to 
speak up. Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Arthur S. Flem- 
ming said that scientists had proved “over and over again” the value of 
fluoridation. He decried the fact that a “militant minority” was blocking 
fluoridation in many cities. It is “nothing short of tragic,” said the Secre- 
tary, that millions of children are being denied “a convenient and safe 
way of preventing 65 per cent of dental decay.” 

Exactly what is fluoridated water? It is water into which» small 
amounts of the chemical sodium fluoride have been added. Sodium 
fluoride is a compound of the element fluorine. Some fluorides are found 
in the earth’s soil. Many foods contain small quantities. Sea foods con- 
tain more fluorides than any other type of food. 

Some years ago, dental researchers found that one of the causes of 
tooth decay was a shortage of fluorine in the body. After many experi- 
ments, they recommended that about 19 pounds of sodium fluoride be 
added to each 1,000,000 gallons of water. This, they said, would provide 
enough.fluorine to enable young children to develop healthy teeth. 

Many people disagreed. They pointed out that fluorine is a poison 
and that the addition of sodium fluoride to water supplies would consti- 
tute a health menace. 

At the present time, about 22,000,000 Americans in 1,123 communi- 
ties drink fluoridated water. Many big cities, such as Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Milwaukee, and Miami have approved 
fluoridation. Many others, including New York, Seattle, and Akron (O.), 
have turned it down or “delayed” making a decision. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


Cleveland Press 


THIS Hf OR THIS 





FOR! 


1. Fluoridation is a safe and effective 
way fo reduce tooth decay. 











Next to the common cold, tooth de- 
cay is probably the most universal dis- 
ease suffered by mankind. Fluoridated 
water helps combat that disease—most 
effectively among children below teen 
age. If used in public water supplies, 
so as to catch each new generation of 
children, it would help to reduce den- 
tal decay in adult life. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin spent ten years 
in an exhaustive study of fluoridation 
and its effects on users. His report, as 
published in Fluoridation—Facts, Not 
Myths: 

® Men and women aged 40 to 44 
who have spent their lives in areas with 
naturally fluoridated water average 
only three missing teeth. Those in non- 
fluoride communities average 14. 

® Tooth decay has declined 54 to 
60 per cent among youngsters in city 
after city where fluoridation has been 
practiced for about 10 years. 

Here’s one specific example: The 
cities of Newburgh and Kingston, 
N. Y., get their water supply from the 
same source. In April, 1945, New- 
burgh began to fluoridate its water. 
Kingston put no fluorides in its water. 
New York State then made an intensive 
10-year series of tests, comparing the 
teeth of Newburgh children with those 
of Kingston children. 

The results: The teeth of the New- 
burgh children were about 58 per cent 
healthier than those of the Kingston 
children! 

Similar tests, with similar results, 
have been made comparing Grand 
Rapids, Mich., with Muskegon, Mich. 
These tests proved that fluoridation cut 
tooth decay among Grand Rapids chil- 
dren by close to 60 per cent. 


2. Drinking water is naturally fluori- “ 
dated in many areas. 

The beneficial effects of fluorides 
have been known to scientists as far 
back as 1908. That’s when they dis- 
covered that tooth decay was low in 
areas where drinking water naturally 
had a large fluoride content. 

About 3,500,000 Americans live in 





Menace? 


to public water supplies? 


such Medical authorities have 
made careful studies of their health. 
They have examined persons suffering 
from cancer, heart disease, kidney dis- 
ease, arthritis, bone malformation, cir- 
rhosis of the liver, thyroid trouble, and 
blood pressure. They found no higher 
percentage of these diseases than 
among people elsewhere! Charges that 
fluorides contribute to these diseases 
are therefore unfounded. 

Fluoridation is simply a scientific 
way to supplement nature in areas 
where natural fluoridation does not ex- 
ist. Furthermore, tests show that some 
of the water in naturally fluoridated 
areas contains eight to ten times more 
fluorides than would be placed in a 
public water supply chemically. 

This has led to another unfounded 
charge. Sometimes naturally fluoridated 
water leaves brown stains on teeth. 
This stain is in no way dangerous, to 
either the teeth or general health. It 
is, admittedly, unattractive. However, 
there is not enough fluorine in arti- 
ficially fluoridated water to stain teeth. 


areas. 


3. Leading medical authorities support 
fluoridation without reservation. 


Dr. Thomas L. Hagan, chief of the 
Division of Dental Health of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, says there has 
been no- scientific proof of any “fluo- 
ride poisoning” in cities using fluorides 
—natural or artificial. 

“No other public health measure has 
ever been so thoroughly studied and 
tested before it was introduced than 
fluoridation,” states David B. Ast of 
the N. Y. State Health Department. 

A majority of members of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American 
Dental Association, the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, and the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics similarly 
endorse fluoridation. 

Americans now spend about $1,500,- 
000,000 a year on dental health. In 
fact, “dental defects were the largest 
single cause for rejection of selectees 
during World War II,” according to Dr. 
C. Raymond Wells, president of the 
New York Academy of Dentistry. “Had 
these men received the full benefits of 
fluoridation,” Dr. Wells points out, 
“many thousands of them would have 
been eligible . . .” 








HOW EFFECTIVE ARE FLUORIDES? 


CHILDREN 17 YEARS OLD 


Average Number of Defective Teeth Per Child 


KINGSTON 
(Unfivoridated Water) 


NEWBURGH 
(Fluoridated Water 
Since 1945) 


Unfluoridated group has almost 50% more decay, 
despite fact this group of Newburgh pupils were at 
least 8 years of age before they began to drink 


fluoridated water. 








Fluoridation offers an ideal way— 
for the first time in history—to prevent 
dental decay in entire populations. 


4. Attacks on fluoridated water as a 
poison are ridiculous. 


What about the charge that fluorine 
is a poison? Dr. Louis Dublin answers 
it this way: 

“To absorb a lethal amount of fluori- 
dated water would require drinking 50 
bathtubfuls at a sitting! . To pro- 
duce even the mildest symptoms of 
fluoride poisoning would require that 
the victim swallow two-and-a-half 
bathtubfuls . . . during a single day!” 

There are other, more dangerous 
“poisons” in common, everyday use. 
Iodine is poisonous. Yet a small amount 
ot iodine in the diet is considered im- 
portant for good health. Sea foods con- 
tain large quantities of iodine. 

In some areas, chlorine is added to 
public water supplies to purify them. 
Yet chlorine, in concentrated form, is 
a poison. Few persons, however, would 
seriously suggest that their towns stop 
purifying water for this reason. 


AGAINST! 


1. Fluoridation is a menace to public 
health. 


Tooth decay never killed anyone. 
But many persons are not so sure water 
fluoridation may not. 

“We have only the word of certain 
zealots that it will protect children’s 














New York City Board of Healt! 


teeth,” says New York City Controlle: 
Lawrence E. Gerosa, “and we have the 
word of other medical men, particu 
larly the liver and kidney specialists 
that it accumulates in the bones, stays 
in the body, upsets the human metab 
olism, and is dangerous to older people, 
to sick people, and to people who 
haven’t the natural ability to throw 
it off.” 

Even those who. favor fluoridation 
have to admit that fluorine is a poison. 
They claim, however, that not enough 
is used to make it dangerous. But what 
guarantee can they give that too much 
of it won’t get into a city’s water sup 
ply—either by accident or sabotage? 

The primary fact is that fluorine is a 
poison. The amount used is of second 
ary importance. Fluorides are used in 
rat poisons, ant poisons, and poisonous 
gases (so-called “nerve gases”). 


2. The long-range effect of fluoridation 
has not been adequately studied. 


Fluoridation is just another fad. It 
will pass away, just as have other medi- 
cal fads. 

Medical authorities have not always 
been infallible in their judgments. 
About 25 years ago many doctors were 
urging all parents to have their young 
sters’ tonsils removed. Today this prac- 
tice is considered largely unnecessary 
and even, in some cases, predisposing 
to other diseases. 

If we go back still farther, we find 
that only a century ago physicians be- 

(Continued on page 22) 








ICA photo 
Made in Korea—tTire plant built with U. S. aid in South Korea not 
only makes finished tires but weaves own reinforcing fabrics. 


ICA photo 
Salt of the Earth—Foot power raises salt water into 
pools behind dikes. Water evaporates, dry salt remains. 


Bee right of free speech has be- 
Q come a hot political issue in one 
Q Q of the world’s youngest democracies— 


South Korea. 
The Asian. democracy has two major 
6 e e political parties represented in its Na- 
Strife Divides tional Assembly: the ruling Liberals— 
headed by 84-year-old President Syng- 


man Rhee--and the Democrats, at pres- 


ent the minority party. 


the “«] and of Last December the Assembly was 
discussing the growing problem of spy- 

ing and infiltration from Communist 

North Korea. Both parties agreed that 


. [ 99 a stronger security law was necessary. 
[ é orning a Mm But the minority Democrats bitterly 
opposed the measure offered by Presi- 
dent Rhee. Main reason: one provision 
of the bill stated that anyone who 
spread “false facts” or “distorted” facts, 
“thus benefiting the enemy,” could be 
jailed for as long as five years. 
Charged the Democrats: “This bill 
is a police state law. It can be used 
F — ‘ ae to suppress not only Red propaganda, 
Korea is divided into North : but all criticism of the Pi a 
. Rhee wants to weaken his opposition 
and South, but South Koreans , before the 1960 elections.” Most Korean 
newspapers and lawyers agreed, 
—_ Rhee denied that his bill would be 
have their divisions too used to silence “legitimate” criticism. 
But he refused to yield to Democratic 
demands that the bill be amended to 
“safeguard” the right of free speech. 
Any amendments, he contended, would 
only benefit the Communists. 
Thereupon the Democrats took dras- 
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Wide World photo 
Kites—President Syngman Rhee (r.) competes in kite- 
flying match. Object is also to cut down other kites. 


Evans from Three Lions 


- 


tic action to block the bill. They bar- 
ricaded themselves inside the Assembly 
chamber, and refused to let in the 
Liberals. 

The “sit-down strike” lasted six days. 
On the seventh day, 300 policemen 
broke through the barricades. Furni- 
ture flew as police and “strikers” 
clashed in a 20-minute free-for-all. 
The police Won. Out came 80 bruised 
Democrats. In went 128 triumphant 
Liberals. Unanimously they passed 
Rhee’s security bill—unamended. 


Controversy Over Security 


Before the Democrats were per- 
mitted back into the chamber, 22 other 
bills had become law. One of these 
provided for appointment of all mayors 
and other local officials by the central 
government. Previously these officials 
had been elected by the people. 

Democrats called this law a Liberal 
scheme to throw out local officials of 
the Democratic party. Liberals replied 
that the people had shown little inter- 
est in local elections, and had voted 
incompetent officials office. The 
Democrats said they would challenge 
the constitutionality of the’ law in 
court. 

Meanwhile, Rhee’s 
was challenged at Democratic rallies 
throughout South Korea. Police broke 
demonstrations. Our 
statement 


into 


security law 


up some of the 
State Department 
expressing the hope that the new law 


issued a 


Bargains Galore—These boys carrying signs and leaflets, accompanied by 
a brass band, are advertising sale in store in Seoul, the capital city. 


would not be misused. President Eisen- 
hower sent President Rhee a personal 
letter on the same subject. 

Why did our government intervene 
in this manner? The U. S. fought a 
long war (1950-53) to help preserve 
South Korea’s freedom from commu- 
nism. Since then the war-torn country 
has received billions in U. S. aid funds. 
It would be a severe blow to the pres- 
tige of the free world if South Korea 
now turned into a dictatorship. 

U. S. pressure apparently had some 
effect on President Rhee. Late in Jan- 
uary he issued strict orders to the 
police not to arrest any suspected sub- 
versives without legal warrants. Rhee 
also promised not to prohibit freedom 
of speech. Nevertheless, the security 
law remains on the books—a_ highly 
controversial issue. 


Dispute with Japan 

All party controversies are forgotten, 
however, when there’s a dispute with 
Japan. For Korea was under Japanese 
rule from 1905 to 1945. The Japanese 
developed Korea’s industry, but they 
suppressed every vestige of freedom in 
Korea. In 1945 Koreans received their 
independence, but they have never for- 
given their ex-masters: One dispute be- 
tween the two countries almost led to 
fighting last month. 

The issue involves Koreans living in 
Japan. In 1945 there were 2,000,000 
Koreans in Japan, many of them 


dragged in as forced laborers before 
1945. Since then, 1,400,000 have re 
turned home. But South Korea has thus 
far refused to take back any of the re 
maininge600,000. She says Japan must 
first pay these Koreans compensation 
for alleged wrongs they suffered at the 
hands of the Japanese. 


Koreans in Japan 


Most of the Koreans in Japan live 
in poverty. In recent months, several 
thousand (estimates vary from 20,000 
to 117,000) have asked to be sent back 
to Communist-ruled North Korea. Many 
undoubtedly have been influenced by 
North Korean Communist agents who 
offered them money and_ promised 
them better jobs. In February the 
Japanese government announced it 
would repatriate to North Korea any 
Korean resident in Japan who wished 
to go there. The International Red 
Cross was asked to supervise the 
transfer, to make sure no one was 
forced to go against his will. 

Japan gave two reasons for the 
move: (1) She claimed that many of 
the Korean residents were “undesirable 
aliens” because they were ' trouble- 
makers. (2) They were being sent to 
North Korea for “humanitarian reasons” 
—in accordance with the principle of 
“freedom of choice of residence.” 

Both of South Korea’s political parties 
angrily protested that Japan was “con- 

(Continued on page 23) 








By ISAAC ASIMOV 


Breakthroughs 
...in Science 


Nineteenth in a Series 


Drawings by Karoly and Szanto 


In his laboratory Dr. Paul Ehrlich kept meticulous records of each experiment. 
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He Discovered a “Magic Bullet” 


HE antibodies,” Paul Ehrlich 
would say, “are magic bullets, 
which find their target by themselves.” 
He was speaking of the complicated 
protein molecules developed by the 
body to neutralize the action of germs 
or their toxins. These “antibodies” made 
a person immune to certain diseases. 
They attacked the germs, without harm- 
ing the body cells. The antibodies were 
selective, hitting the bull’s-eye of their 
target and not damaging anything else. 
Magic bullets? Certainly. 

But the body could not manufacture 
antibodies for all diseases. Certain 
tropical diseases caused by trypano- 
somes (tiny one-celled animals), such 
is the deadly sleeping sickness spread 
by the tsetse fly in Africa, could not be 
cured, 

Ehrlich then took the next great step. 
He thought: If the body can’t make a 
magic bullet, let’s make one for it in the 
test tube! 

Paul Ehrlich was born on March 14, 
1854, in a small town in Germany. Even 
at an early age, he was interested in 
inimals and chemicals. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that when he went to medi- 
cal school, he began to explore the 
effect of certain chemicals on animal 


tissues 


In those days, only a few physicians 
thought of chemistry in association with 
medicine. Fortunately, Ehrlich’s tutor 
at the University of Strassburg, Pro- 
fessor Waldeyer, was one who did. He 
approved Ehrlich’s detailed experiments 
and allowed the young man to go his 
own way. 

What interested Ehrlich most were 
various dyes. Chemists (beginning with 
Perkin) .had just learned how to make 
them. Ehrlich was fascinated by the 
fact that some dyes stained tissues and 
some did not. Moreover, some dyes 
stained only certain cells and not others. 
Some dyes stained only certain parts of 
a cell and not others. 


Shield Against Infection 


This made dyes a useful tool for biol- 
ogists. For instance, certain dyes en- 
abled Ehrlich to discover a new kind of 
cell. He wrote his thesis on the staining 
of cells by dyes. 

Ehrlich’s active mind passed on to 
something else. If particular cells could 
be picked out by proper staining meth- 
ods, perhaps bacteria might be made 
more visible in this way. Perhaps some 
bacteria might stain more brightly than 
neighboring body cells. He actually 


found cases where some dyes did this. 
Ehrlicl? also discovered how to stain 
the bacterium of tuberculosis. Thus he 
attracted the interest of Robert Koch, 
the great doctor who had identified the 
germ. While working with the germ, 
though, Ehrlich caught a light case of 
tuberculosis. He went to Egypt to be 
cured by the dry climate. 

Meanwhile, another German doctor, 
Emil von Behring, had discovered that 
animals produced chemicals that com- 
bine with germs in some way and make 
them harmless. He found that these 
“antibodies” were produced after the 
first attack of a disease. Thereafter, 
that animal was immune. 

When Ehrlich returned from Egypt 
in 1889, he heard of this. At once he 
saw that these antibodies must work 
the way his dyes did. They combined 
with some cells and not with others. 

He joined von Behring and worked 
up a famous “side-chain” theory. This 
theory explained how antibodies were 
formed and how they worked. 

Though most of the credit at first 
went to von Behring, it was Ehrlich 
who learned how to induce animals to 
produce antibodies by deliberately in- 
fecting them with certain germs. Blood 
could then be drawn off and the -anti- 
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bodies in the blood could be concen- 
trated into a serum. This serum could 
be injected into human beings to give 
them immunity, without making them 
go through the disease first. 

In 1892 a diphtheria antitoxin (a 
serum containing antibodies that neu- 
tralized the toxin produced by diph- 
theria germs) was developed by von 
Behring and Ehrlich. Ehrlich worked 
out the treatment for prevention of 
diphtheria, using this antitoxin. His 
technique has been used all over the 
world ever since. This achievement won 
him a professorship at the University 
of Berlin. 


Hunt for Chemical Fighters 


Ehrlich quarreled with von Behring, 
however, and left him in anger. Ehrlich 
always quarreled with his co-workers. 
Although a kindly man, he had his own 
notions about how to run experiments. 
Anyone who worked for him or with 
him had to do exactly what Ehrlich told 
him to do or leave. Most people en- 
dured this treatment, for Ehrlich was 
usually right. 

In 1896 the German government, 
impressed by the diphtheria antitoxin, 
opened an institute for serum research 
and Ehrlich was put in charge. From 
then on, to the end of his life, he was 
on his own. The research organizations 
he ran grew larger and more compli- 
cated. 

He managed to marry and have chil- 
dren, but he was interested in little but 
his work and an occasional detective 
story. When his wife forced him to take 
a vacation, he counted the days until 
it was over. 

Although he continued to develop 
serum treatments for a number of 
diseases, Ehrlich wasn’t satisfied with 
“serumtherapy” alone. He wanted to 
discover chemicals that would help the 
body fight diseases it couldn’t handle 


With Dr. Emil von Behring (above), 
Ehrlich found out how antibodies were 
formed. Later, they quarreled, parted. 
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itself. He discovered a dye called 
Trypan Red, which helped destroy 
trypanosomes. Thus began the science 
of killing disease germs with chemicals 
(chemotherapy). 

Ehrlich kept looking for something 
better. He decided that the action of 
Trypan Red was caused by the nitro- 
gen atom combinations it ‘contained. 
Arsenic atoms resembled nitrogen atoms 
chemically. What about arsenic chemi- 
cals? 


The Arsenic Trail 

Arsenic chemicals were poisonous, 
but the least poisonous arsenic com- 
pound then known was one called 
“atoxyl.” (This word means “not toxic.”) 
Ehrlich began by working out the real 
form of its molecule, which chemists 
had not yet worked out correctly. 

Then Ehrlich started testing it on 
animals. Just how large a dose could 
they take? Would it be large enough to 
kill germs? 

He tried changing atoxy] a little, in- 
troducing new atoms, shifting old atoms. 
He tried one variation, a second, a 
third. He kept a small army of assist- 
ants working out careful animal experi- 
ments, but he kept his own watchful 
eyes on every step that was taken. 

Ehrlich wanted a chemical that would 
kill the germ without any harmful effect 
on the animals themselves—a chemical 
magic bullet. 

Chemical number 50—51—52—122- 
123—389—390— 

Ehrlich simply wouldn't give up. 
Chemical number 418—“arsenopheny]- 
glycine”—worked. It was a powerful 
killer of trypanosomes. But Ehrlich 
wasn't satisfied. He had to work on. 

Chemical number 600—601—602— 
Chemical number 606 (“dihydroxydi- 
amino arsenobenzene hydrochloride” ) 
was tested in 1907. But the assistant 
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working with it reported that it had no 
effect. Ehrlich and his institute worked 


In 1908, Paul Ehrlich received the 
Nobel Prize in Medicine for his work 
on serumtherapy. If the award had been 
postponed for two years, he would 
have received it for something even 
more important. 

In 1909, a Japanese student, Di 
Hata, came to work for Ehrlich. To 
learn the techniques, Hata repeated 
some of the experiments that had al 
ready been performed. He happened 
to try chemical number 606 again. This 
had been discarded as useless two years 
before. To his amazement, it turned out 
to be a powerful germ-killer. 

At least it killed a certain type of 
germ called a “spirochete,” which had 
been discovered to cause a 
disease, syphilis. 

Ehrlich was thunderstruck. How had 
it been missed? In 1910 after numerous 
tests, Ehrlich announced the discovery 
to an astonished and enthusiastic world 
One of the most tragic diseases had 
been conquered. 

Ehrlich named chemical 606 “Sal 
varsan” (safe arsenic). For the rest of 
his life, he worked day and night to see 
to it that the medical profession used 
the chemical correctly. 

On August 20, 1915, Paul Ehrlich, 
61 and worn out by overwork, died. 

Salvarsan was the first major victory 
of chemotherapy. For a long time, it 
looked as though it might be the onl) 
one. The medical profession, looking 
for chemicals to fight other diseases 
was disappointed. 

Then, in 1935, the first of the “sulfa 
drugs” was discovered. Chemotherapy 
came to life again. Encouraged by that. 
British doctors began to investigate a 
curious substance first reported by 
Alexander Fleming ten years before. 
That turned out to be penicillin, a non 
poisonous chemical that killed o1 
stopped the growth of many bacteria. 
It was found to be even a better kille: 
of spirochetes than was Salvarsan. 


serious 


“Miracle’’ Drugs of Today 


In the next decade a host of anti 
biotics (bacteria-killing chemicals pro 
duced by one-celled organisms such as 
molds) were discovered. 

Now chemotherapy is on the verge 
of wiping out many types of infections. 
The majority of prescriptions written 
today make use of chemicals unknown 
20 years ago. These are helping to 
lengthen our life span. 

This modern advance in disease-fight- 
ing chemicals, and serums containing 
antibodies, goes back to one man—Paul 
Ehrlich. In one busy lifetime, he devel- 
oped both serumtherapy and chemo- 
therapy. 
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How strong are Uncle Sam’s defenses . . . and how strong must they be? 


N Moscow last January, Soviet party 

boss Nikita Khrushchev delivered a 
seven-hour-long speech to the Twenty- 
First Communist Party Congress. His 
harangue rehashed familiar propaganda: 
the possibility of a “thaw” in the “cold 
war,” the future of partitioned Ger- 
many, and the rapid growth of the 
Soviet economy. 

One sentence in Khrushchev’s speech 
electrified the West. The sentence: The 
U.S.S.R. had begun “serial production 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles.” 
Most experts interpreted serial produc- 
tion to mean mass production. 

Was Khrushchev telling the truth? 
The Soviet Union has demonstrated 
that it is ahead of the U. S. in rocket 
technology. Their heaviest sputnik 
weighed more than our heftiest Earth 
satellite. Their cosmic rocket whizzed 
millions of miles past the moon. Our 
moon rockets fell short of their goal. 


Missile Gap—What It Is 


Last month several U. S. rocketeers 
warned that the Soviet Union could 
now score a bull’s-eye on any city in 
the U. S. with an ICBM launched more 
than 5,000 miles away. They based 
their chilling conclusion on the near- 
perfect performance of the Soviet cos- 
mic rocket. 

The crucial sentence in Khrushchev’s 
speech poured fuel on the great missile 
debate raging in the U. S. The question 
at issue: Is the U. S. skimping danger- 
ously. on its defense dollars? Five House 


and Senate committees are probing for 
the answer. 

The debate has been raging since 
January. That’s when President Eisen- 
hower submitted his 1960 budget to 
Congress. The President’s budget ear- 
marked $40,900,000,000 for defense— 
more than half the total budget. Yet 
many Democrats charged that the 





budget put economy before security. 

The great debate is centered on the 
so-called “missile gap.” By next Decem- 
ber the U. S. and the Soviet Union wil] 
have about 10 ICBMs each. But in the 
early 1960s, according to Defense Sec- 
retary Neil McElroy, the Soviet Union 
may produce three times as “many 
ICBMs as the U. S. 


Wide World photo 


Ten Atlas ICBMs, shown on assembly line, will be combat-ready by December. 
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Why must the U. S. allow a “missile 
gap” to open? One reason: Our rocket 
technology lags anywhere from 12 
months to five years behind the Soviet 
Union’s, depending upon the expert 
testifying. In long-range rocket know- 
how, we will probably catch up with 
the Soviet Union within six months. But 
in total rockets produced, it may take 
years for us to catch up. 

Our first operational (combat-ready) 
ICBM will be the Atlas. It will take its 
place in our rocket arsenal on July 1. 
Our “second generation” ICBM is the 
Titan. Last month it was fired success- 
fully for the first time. It will be opera- 
tional in 1960 or 1961. By the end of 
1961, we will have 110 Titans and 90 
Atlases. But the Atlas and the Titan are 
“model-T” missiles, powered by liquid 
fuel and tricky to fire 

The U. S. hopes to close the “missile 
gap” by 1964. That’s when the Minute- 
man ICBM-—a solid fuel rocket—will be 
perfected. Our assembly lines will mass 
produce thousands. They will be in- 
stalled in bombproof, underground 
“silos” across the nation—as easy to fire 
as an artillery shell. 


Not All Eggs in One Basket 


During the years of the “missile gap” 
-1960 to 1964-the U. S. will not put 
all its defense eggs in one basket. The 
backbone of our defense will continue 
to be the 1,500 bombers of the Strategic 
Air Command (SAC). Here we hold a 
wide lead over the Soviet Union (see 
chart). In addition, we have 26 aircraft 
carriers. The U.S.S.R. has none. 

Uncle Sam also has a growing arsenal 
of intermediate range ballistic missiles 
(IRBMs). An IRBM has a range of 
about 1,500 miles. The U. S. plans to 
set up IRBM bases abroad. One such 
base in England already is combat- 
ready. In only 19 minutes, an IRBM 
can be fueled, aimed, and sent hurtling 
toward an enemy target. 

According to some estimates, the 
U.S.S.R. may have up to 100 times as 
many IRBMs as we do. With such a 
large IRBM arsenal, the Soviet Union 
could knock out our SAC bases in Eu- 
rope, North Africa, and Turkey. SAC 
bases in the U. S., some experts say, 
may not be threatened by long-range 
rockets until 1962-63, when the U.S.S.R. 
may have a large arsenal of ICBMs. 

Other advances in U. S. rocketry will 
help offset the “missile gap.” By 1961 
about 12 rocket-carrying submarines 
will be at sea or under construction. 
Each sub will be armed with about 16 
IRBMs. The subs will be able to launch 
the IRBMs from underwater. 

Rocket-bearing submarines also pose 
a threat to the U. S. The Soviet Union 
has a vast fleet of submarines—450 to 
Uncle Sam’s 112. It, too, is probably 
developing rocket-carrying subs. Such 


BOX SCORE ON DEFENSE 
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Some experts say our strength would keep Russia from attacking. Others disagree. 


subs off our shores could level almost 
every major city in the U. S. 
Meanwhile, the U. S. Air Force is 
working to extend the life of our SAC 
bombers into the rocket age. Major 
threat to bombers are atomic-tipped 
antiaircraft rockets. These could swat 
down whole fleets of attacking bombers. 
Last month the U. S. Air Force an- 
nounced it had solved the problem. It 
plans to backstop U. S. air power with 
air-launched ballistic missiles (ALBMs) 
carried by our bombers. The ALBM 
would have a range of 1,000 miles. A 
U. S. bomber could stay away from 
enemy antiaircraft defense. Yet it could 
still fire an ALBM to a target inside 
the enemy’s homeland. The ALBM may 
be combat-ready by late summer, 1960. 


Opposition Point of View 


This, then, is the way the Adminis- 
tration charts our defense policy until 
1964—when mass production of the 
Minuteman ICBM will close the “mis- 
sile gap.” President Eisenhower has 
declared that the U. S. has made “re- 
markable progress” in rocket develop- 
ment and that we have no reason for 
a “hangdog attitude of humiliation.” 
Bigger defense expenditures, he has 


stated, would not 
security. 

Repeatedly the President has em- 
phasized the need for a balanced budg- 
et. An unbalanced budget, he argues, 
adds fuel to inflation. And inflation may 
be just as dangerous as aggression by 
a foreign nation, says the President. 
The President and other defense offi- 
cials also have insisted that the budget 
was tailored to fit our defense needs— 
not the other way round. 

Many Congressmen dispute _ this. 
These Congressmen, mostly Democrats, 
say the Administration is taking a “cal- 
culated risk” with the nation’s security 
for the sake of a balanced budget. They 
say we should double or triple our pro- 
duction of Atlases and Titans—even if 
it means an unbalanced budget. If we 
wait until the Minuteman is perfected, 
they say, it may be too late. 

Last month, Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton (Dem., Mo.) accused the Adminis- 
tration of revising intelligence estimates 
downward to “sell” its defense program 
to the nation. He declared that some 
intelligence estimates reported that the 
Soviet Union would have four times as 
many ICBMs in 1961 as the U. S. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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ROCKETS... 
The “Ultimate” Weapon? 


HE Chinese were probably the 

world’s first rocketeers. Their 
chronicles report the use of fire rock- 
ets against the Mongols in 1232 A.D. 
These rockets set fire to the enemy’s 
wooden fortifications. In some skir- 
mishes, the fire rockets stampeded 
enemy troops. Perhaps they thought 
fire-breathing birds were attacking 
them! 

Rocketry quickly spread across the 
civilized world. In 1258 rockets ap- 
peared in Europe for the first time— 
only 26 years after their invention by 
an unknown Chinese. 

A century later the newly-invented 
cannon replaced the rocket, The can- 
non had greater fire power than the 
rocket. Cannon balls could penetrate 
wood, masonry, or iron. Only at sea, 
where ships had inflammable sails 
and rigging, were rockets still used 
in battle. 


“The Rocket’s Red Glare” 


War rockets made a comeback at 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
when an Indian prince used rockets 
to rout an attacking British force. 
The British decided to adopt the 
weapon. 

During the War of 1812, British 
rockets were turned against Fort Mc- 
Henry at Baltimore. But the Ameri- 
can fort held. An observer of the 
attack was Francis Scott Key. He im- 
mortalized the battle in “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” which described 
“the rocket’s red glare.” 

In the next century improved can- 
nons and artillery shells shunted the 
war rocket to the sidelines. Then, in 
1926, the modern military rocket 
was invented by Dr. Robert H. God- 
dard, head of the Physics Depart- 
ment at Clark University in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Goddard developed liquid fuel 
for rockets. Earlier rockets had a 
solid-fuel propellant, similar to gun- 
powder. The solid fuel burned un- 
evenly, upsetting the flight path. But 
Dr. Goddard’s liquid fuel burned 
evenly. 

Dr. Goddard tried to interest the 
U. S. Government in rockets. It 
turned a deaf ear—until World War 
II. For German scientists had care- 
fully studied Dr. Goddard's experi- 
ments. In 1944 Germany unleashed 
a rocket attack against England with 
huge V-1 and V-2 rockets. 


At the end of World War II, the 
Russians and the U. S. “grabbed” for 
German rocket scientists. Our prize 
“catch” was Wernher von Braun. In 
1946 the U. S. Air Force began work 
on the Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM). 

An economy drive forced the Air 
Force to cut off funds in 1947, but 
private industry continued research. 
Meanwhile, the Russians started a 
“crash” program of longe-range- 
rocket development. 

The outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950 revived Defense Department 
interest in long-range rockets. It 
started a priority program of rocket 
development—almcest five years after 
the Russians had started one. 

In 1957 the Soviet Union startled 
the world with an announcement 
that it had tested successfully an 
ICBM. First successful “shoot” of 
the U. S. Atlas came in 1958. 


Defense Against Rockets 

Our ballistic missiles are liquid- 
fuel rockets. The Atlas weighs 100 
tons and is 90 feet high. It has more 
than 100,000 complex parts. It is 
difficult to fuel and tricky to fire. 
U. S. rocketeers are now working to 
perfect a solid-fuel “bird,” the Min- 
uteman. Its “innards” would be much 
less complex than those of liquid fuel 
rockets. It would be easy to fire. 

Ballistic missiles have been called 
the “ultimate weapon”—one against 
which there is no defense. They are 
“guided” only while their powerful 
rocket motors are firing. By the time 
the fuel supply is exhausted, the 
rocket has soared to an altitude of 
500 miles. Then it curves toward its 
target in a free fall at a speed of 
15,000 mph. 

But the ballistic missile may not 
be the “ultimate weapon.” U. S. sci- 
entists have suggested that we could 
blast a screen of sand particles into 
the upper air over the U. S. If an 
enemy: ballistic missile speared into 
this sand screen, it would either ex- 
plode, burn up from friction, or be 
“sandpapered” to bits. 


(Continued from page13) 
“Nothing could be more certain to 
lessen our chances of survival than to 
subordinate our intelligence evaluation 
to budget policies,” he charged. 

Many other Democrats rallied behind 
Senator Symington—a chief critic of the 
Administration’s defense program. In 
support of their criticism, Democrats 
cite testimony of experts quizzed by 
Congressional committees. 

One of these experts was Major Gen- 
eral Bernard A. Schriever, commander 
of the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division. 
“In view of the very great danger,” he 
cautioned, “we should be building larger 
ICBM forces. We have the capacity to 
build more.” 

Another expert was Wernher von 
Braun of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency. If the Soviet Union continues 
to advance its rocket technology at the 
present rate, he warned, it would re- 
quire about five years for the U. S. to 
catch up. To do this, he said, we would 
have to advance faster than called for 
by our present plans. 


Pro and Con U. S. Policy 


Other Democrats are concerned about 
the effectiveness of our Strategic Air 
Command. They say that SAC should 
maintain an “airborne alert”—keep a 
sizable percentage of its bombers in the 
air at all times. Today SAC operates 
under a 15-minute alert. Most of its 
bombers are on the ground. However, a 
large percentage of these bombers could 
become airborne within 15 minutes. 

Critics say the “15-minute alert” is 
not good enough. If the Soviet Union 
launched a salvo of ICBMs and IRBMs 
against us, we would have only 10 min- 
utes’ warning. In answer to a House 
committee’s questions, SAC commander 
General Thomas Power admitted it was 
“conceivable” that SAC could be almost 
wiped out by a sneak ballistic attack. 

Some Democrats contend that the 
Administration should spend enough 
money to maintain a constant “airborne 
alert.” Said Senator Symington: “The 
most useful addition to the current 
budget would be whatever is required 
to keep a significant number of our SAC 
bombers airborne throughout the peril- 
ous next two or three years.” 

But the Defense Department still 
maintains that an “airborne alert” is not 
necessary. A Pentagon spokesman told 
reporters that the present threat was 
from Soviet bombers—not from Soviet 
ballistic missiles. We would have plenty 
of advance warning, the spokesman 
said, if such an attack were launched. 

How will the great missile debate 
end? Congress may try to force the 
Administration to spend more money on 
defense. But there’s a catch. Congress 
can appropriate the extra money. But 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Understanding the : NEV 


Khrushchev’s “Nyet” Changes to “Maybe” 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev gave two replies to the 
West's invitation to a “Big Four” 
foreign ministers’ conference. 
First, he declined with a blunt 
“nyet’’ (no). A few days later he 
switched to “maybe.” 


The hopeful “maybe” came in a 
formal reply to the invitation of the 
U.S., Britain, and France (see last 
week's news review ). The Soviet Un- 
ion, in its note, agreed to attend a 
foreign ministers’ conference in April 
on two conditions: 

P|. That the West agree to a sum- 
mit conference of heads of govern- 
ment following the foreign ministers’ 

irley. 

P2. That two Soviet satellites—Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia—as well as 
East and West Germany—also attend 
the foreign ministers’ meetings. 

The Soviet reply came as a sur- 
prising climax to British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan’s ten-day 
visit to Russia. That visit began with 
three days of polite, informal talks. 

On the fourth day, Macmillan—and 
the world—received a _ rude _ jolt. 
While Macmillan was away from 
Moscow visiting a Soviet atomic re- 
search center, Khrushchev broadcast 
a sharply-worded speech from the 
Kremlin. He flatly rejected the idea 
of a foreign ministers’ conference as 
“unbusinesslike.” He said it would 
“bog down in fruitless talking.” 


SUMMIT—ON SOVIET TERMS? 


Instead Khrushchev demanded a 
summit conference to settle major 
East-West problems—German reuni- 
fication, the status of Berlin, disarma- 
ment, and the end of nuclear testing. 

But the Soviet leader made it clear 
he wanted these problems settled at 
the summit on his terms. Western 
proposals, he declared, were “unre- 


line Russia has set for turning over 
to East Germany control of access 
routes to Berlin (see Dec. 5 and 12 
issues for background). 

Meanwhile, Communist China 
promised East Germany “all-out sup- 
port” in the event of war over Berlin. 


IKE: WON’T YIELD “INCH” 


President Eisenhower said at a 
news conference that the West would 
not yield “one inch” on its rights to 
remain in West Berlin and have ac- 
cess to it (which were guaranteed in 
agreements made at Potsdam in 
1945). He said he was opposed to a 
summit conference without specific 
preparations at a lower level. 

If an unprepared meeting were 
held and “nothing came out of it,” the 
President argued, a feeling of hope- 
lessness would engulf the world. He 
added that there was little use in 


vS 


holding a conference if Khrushchev, 
rejected all Western proposals in ad 
vance. The President implied that 
this is what Khrushchev had done. 

Senators of both parties supported 
the President’s firm stand. 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd (Dem 
Conn. ) said that the U.S. should em 
bark on a 90-day emergency program 
to prepare the people, the economy, 
and the national defenses for the 
possibility of war by Soviet design 
or Soviet blunder. 

Senator J. W. Fulbright (Dem., 
Ark.), chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said the Presi 
dent “has stated clearly [and] force- 
fully...the policy of the U.S. in 
Berlin... This, of course, does not 
mean we will not negotiate on any 
reasonable basis.” 

Senagor Fulbright, noting the “un- 
fortunate illness” of Secretary of 
State Dulles “at this critical time,” 
urged his colleagues not to “over- 
whelm” the President with “conflict- 
ing advice” which the Russians might 


Wide World 


THE ROD NOT SPARED! Irate parents haled a high school principal into court 
for paddling 17 students. The parents asked the court to file assault warrants 
against John Barnes (second from right), principal of Bartlett High School, 
Memphis, Tenn. After hearing both sides at an informal meeting, Judge Willard 
Dixon: (left) ruled that the students deserved the paddling. He cited a state 
supreme court ruling that teachers possess the disciplinary rights of parents. 


alistic, incorrect, and unacceptable.” 

He again threatened war if the 
West “violated” East German borders 
in trying to reach its garrisons in 
West Berlin after the May 27 dead- 
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interpret as U.S. division. “No foot- 
ball team can expect to win a game 
with every man his own quarter- 
back,” Fulbright said. 

Secretary Dulles, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to direct U.S. policy on the 
Berlin crisis, holding regular confer- 
ences with Under Secretaries Herter 
and Dillon from his Washington hos- 
pital room (see Feb. 27 issue for 
background on Dulles’ illness ). 


African Riots Spread 


Violence flared anew in Africa 
as demands for greater freedom 
rose in intensity in British-ruled 
Nyasaland. 

Nyasaland is in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland (see map). 
Violence was touched off when the 
African Nationalist Congress, a 
powerful Negro political group, de- 
manded an end to “white rule.” 
The prime minister of the federa- 
tion, Sir Roy Welensky, called out 
armed troops and police—made up of 
both Negroes and whites—to crack 
down on the rioters. Several persons 
were killed and hundreds arrested. 
British officials, fearing the so- 
called “freedom riots” would spread, 
declared a_ state of emergency 
in neighboring Southern Rhodesia. 
The National Guard was mobilized. 
Leaders of several African national- 
ist groups were arrested and their 
organizations were banned. 
PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Nyasa- 
land, ruled by Britain *since 1889, is 
about the size of New York State. Its 
3,000,000 population is about 99 per 
cent Negro. But the few white set- 
tlers who live in Nyasaland own the 
biggest and best farmlands and have 
the greatest say in ruling the country. 
In 1953 the British joined Nyasa- 
land with its two neighbors, North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, into the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. Although the 
federation has con- 
siderable freedom 
in governing itself, 
it is dominated 
by the white 
settlers of South- 
ern Rhodesia. The 
white settlers to- 
tal about 250,000 4 
compared with o Meta a7 
4,500,000 South, 
ern Rhodesian Negroes. Spearhead- 
ing the fight for more freedom is Dr. 
Hastings Banda, 54, leader of the 
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RIOT SPOTS—Newly independent Congo Republic (1) and British-ruled Nyasa- 
land (2) were scenes of spreading nationalist violence in Africa. Nyasaland, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia form Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Nyasaland branch of the African Na- 
tionalist Congress. He returned to 
his native land only last year after 
spending most of his life in exile in 
the United States and Britain. 

Dr. Banda’s immediate goal: 
prompt withdrawal of Nyasaland 
from the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland so that it may govern it- 
self. And he stresses: “We insist that 
the majority should rule.” 


RIOTS IN CONGO, TOO 


More than 1,000 miles to the west 
of Nyasaland, another African coun- 
try was torn by bloodshed. In the 
Congo Republic, more than 100 
persons were killed in riots in Braz- 
zaville, the capital. Unlike the Ny- 
asaland violence, however, the 
fighting was between Africans 
themselves. 

Clashes occurred between follow- 
ers of the governing Democratic Un- 
ion party and the opposition Popular 
Congolese party. The Congolese 
party, which is demanding new elec- 
tions, touched off the riots by boy- 
cotting a session of parliament. 

The Congo Republic, is one of 
Africa’s newest nations. Formerly a 


part of French Equatorial Africa, it 
became a semi-independent republic 
last November. It was one of six 
French territories in Africa which ac- 
cepted General de Gaulle’s offer 
to become self-governing republics 
within the French Overseas Commu- 
nity (see news stories in our Oct. 31 
and Dec. 12 issues for background ). 

Originally known as Middle 
Congo, the Congo Republic should 
not be confused with the Belgian 
Congo, which was also the scene of 
recent riots (see our February 6 
news review ). 


Pole to Pole “Moon” 


Discoverer | took its place in 
the skies—the first man-made 
“moon” with an orbit that takes 
it over the North and South Poles. 


It also is the first U.S. satellite 
launched from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base in California. Our earlier 
“moons” were orbited from Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. 

The Discoverer’s 1,300-pound sec- 
ond stage hurtled into orbit on Feb- 
ruary 28. In its nose, it carried a 
40-pound “payload” of scientific in- 
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struments. But its radio equipment 
failed to function properly and track- 
ing stations on Earth could pick up 
only occasional “chirps.” 

> WHAT'S BEHINDIT: The north- 
south orbit of Discoverer I was a 
breakthrough. With a north-south or- 
bit, a “seeing eye” satellite could 
observe every part of the Earth’s sur- 
face—for the Earth turns on its axis 
below the looping satellite. Such a 
satellite could be useful for observ- 
ing weather—or military movements. 

Vanguard II, launched two weeks 
earlier, had equipment to “see” 
clouds (see last week's news pages). 
But it was in an east-west orbit. It 
could “see” only the quarter of the 
Earth’s surface near the equator. 


Sub-Atlantic Mystery 


Who or what has been cutting 
communication cables in the 
Atlantic Ocean between the U. S. 
and Europe? 

The answer was shrouded in mys- 
tery last week. In five days, five dif- 
ferent cables were cut or broken in 
a 50-square-mile area 190 miles 
northeast of Newfoundland. 

The cut cables triggered a mili- 
tary alert in the U.S. Our defense 
experts believe that if an enemy was 
about to launch a sneak attack, it 
would seek to sabotage communica- 
tions between the U.S. and Europe. 

The U.S. Air Force thus sprang 
into action. Patrol planes spotted the 
Soviet trawler Novorossisk near the 
cable break area. 

A US. radar picket ship rushed to 
the scene. An unarmed five-man 
party from the U.S. ship boarded the 
Soviet trawler. It found “no indica- 
tions of intentions other than fishing.” 
The commander of the U.S. ship re- 
ported that the trawler had “prob- 
ably accidentally” cut the cables 
with its fishing gear. 

In boarding the Novorossisk, the 
U.S. acted under the 1884 Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection 
of Submarine Cables. This conven- 
tion, honored by the Soviet Union, 
authorizes the boarding of ships sus- 
pected of damaging undersea cables. 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The first 
Atlantic cable was laid in 1858. To- 
day a network of 21 cables links the 
U.S. to Europe. Each cable is about 
one and a half inches in diameter. 
Some extend. by way of Newfound- 
land, some by way of the Azores. In 
some places the cables lie as much 


as two miles deep. Off Newfound- 
land, however, the water is rather 
shallow—about 1,000 feet deep. 
Twenty of the cables carry only 
telegraphic messages (up to 2,600 per 
minute ). Just one carries voice com- 
munications (but can handle about 
36 simultaneous conversations ). 
Undersea cables have many “ene- 
mies.” Most breaks are caused by 
marine “termites” which bore into 
the cables. Sometimes whales be- 
come tangled in the wire cables. 
Fishing trawlers also cause occa- 
sional cable breaks. Trawlers drag 
a large net along the ocean floor. 
The net is guided by heavy, steel- 
rimmed “otter boards.” These boards 
can easily slice a cable in two. 
Once a cable break is pinpointed, 
a repair ship “drags” for the ends of 
the severed cable with grapnels. 
When the ends are caught and hauled 
to the surface, they are spliced to- 
gether. Cost of recovering and re- 
pairing a cable: about $100,000. 
The five breaks in the Atlantic 
cables were quickly repaired. An offi- 
cial of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stated that at 
least one cable had been “fouled in 
trawling gear, hauled aboard a traw- 
ler, and cut to free the gear.” Such 
incidents, although illegal, are “fairly 
common,” he reported. 
The Russians flatly denied having 
anything to do with the breaks. 
About 400 Soviet trawlers are now 
fishing in North Atlantic waters. 
Some U.S. officials suspect that some 


Wide World 
THE WINNER: Alex Olmedo of Peru, 
University of Southern California senior 
who recently won the Davis Cup for 
the U.S., holds aloft a new trophy—as 
national indoor tennis champ. He de- 
feated defending chomp Dick Savitt. 
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of the vessels are fishing for more 
than fish. They believe that scientists 
aboard some trawlers are study- 
ing our shorelines and our anti- 
submarine defenses. 


TV UNDER THE TREES? If the 
London City Council has its way, out- 
door TV sets will be installed in London 
parks this summer. Purpose: to lure 
stay-at-home TV addicts into fresh air. 

One American park official took 
a dim view of the project. Stuart 
Constable, of New York City’s Park De- 
partment, told reporters: “We've al- 
ways thought people went to parks... 
to get away from the things they see 
on television!” 


SAVE THE SNAKES! Reports from 
Rhodesia have said that game wardens 
engaged in rescuing African wildlife 
from the rising waters of Lake Kariba 
(see last week’s news review) were 
ignoring poisonous reptiles. Many snakes 
were thus believed to be drowning in 
the artificial lake created by construc- 
tion of the new Kariba dam. 

Snakes, however, are effective de- 
stroyers of vermin, reptile experts point 
out. If they are permitted to die by the 
thousands, some warn, then Southern 
Rhodesia might soon face a “terrible 
battle against a plague of rats and mice.” 


“UNBELIEVABLE” SCORE? Basket- 
ball history was made when the Boston 
Celtics crushed the Minneapolis Lakers, 
173-139. It was the highest scoring 
game ever recorded. 

The Celtics set fow 
most points in a game by one team 
(173), most points in a half (90), most 
points in a quarter (52), and most field 
goals (72). The Lakers? They scored 
more points (139) than any other de- 
feated team in basketball history 

Maurice Podoloff, president of the 
National Basketball Association, gasped: 
“That’s unbelievable.” Then he ordered 
an inquiry to determine whether de- 
fensive arrangements had been faith- 
fully carried out by both teams. 


other records: 


CAREERS END. Pulitzer Prize- 
winning playwright Maxwell Anderson 
died of a stroke at age 70, Author of 
such famous plays as Mary of Scotland, 
Elizabeth the Queen, High Tor, and 
Winterset, he said not so long ago with 
characteristic modesty that he was still 
hoping to write a good play some day. 

A heart attack claimed one of 
the all-time college football and _ base- 
ball “greats.” Albie Booth, Yale star of 


the early 1930's, died at 5] 








1. MISSILES AND DEFENSE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence or answers the question. 


l. 


ow 


“I 


9. 


Who is the Commander-in-Chief 
of the U. S. Armed Forces? 

a. President of the U. S. 

b. Secretary of State 

c. Joint Chief of Staff 


d. Secretary of Defense 


. The percentage of the Presi- 


dent’s 1960 budget given to 
defense is about 

a. 15% c. 50% 

b. 30% d. 90% 


. Who is the U. S. Secretary of 


Defense? 

a. Neil McElroy 

b. Stuart Symington 
c. John Dulles 

d. Arthur Flemming 


. When a missile is described as 


operational, it means that it is 
a. expensive to produce 

b. superior to others 

c. in an experimental stage 
d. combat-ready 


. All of the following names have 


been given to U. S. intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, except 
a. Titan c. Atlas 

b. Minuteman d. Sputnik 


3. An IRBM has a range of about 


a. 10 miles c. 5000 miles 
b. 1500 miles d. 10,000 miles 


. Our Strategic Air Command is 


made up chiefly of 
a. aircraft carriers 
b. missile-firing subs 
c. heavy bombers 
d. fighter planes 


. It is estimated that the Soviet 


Union’s submarine fleet outnum- 

bers that of the U. S. by a ratio 

of approximately 

a. 2 to 1 c. 100 to 1 

b. 4 to 1 d. 1000 to 1 

The “missile gap” refers to 

a. estimated range 

b. failure of the U. S. to launch 
a missile that can carry past 
the moon and go into orbit 

c. shortage of dollars necessary 
to make purchases in U. S. 

d. the time it will take for the 
U. S. to catch up with the 
Russian production of mis- 
siles 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 
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). Which of the following state- 


ments most nearly expresses 

the Administration position on 

national defense expenditures? 

a. A balanced budget is at 
least as important as nation- 
al defense. 

b. The budget has been built 
around our defense needs. 

c. Our national defense budget 
is far greater than it need 
be. 

d. Critics of the defense budg- 
et are aiding the enemy. 


ll. KOREA 


A. 


Using the letters a-d, arrange 


the following in the order in which 
each occurred. 


. Proposed repatriation of Kore- 


ans by Japan 
Entry of Communist China into 
the Korean War 


. Division of Korea at the 38th 


parallel 


. Russo-Japanese War 


B. Multiple Choice 


to 


. The geographic term used to 


describe Korea is 
a. land formation 
b. archipelago 

c. peninsula 

d. island 


. Before the end of World War 


II, all of the following countries 
were pledged to establish an 
independent Korea, except 

Se om c. Great Britain 
b. Japan’ d. Russia 
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. The political opposition to Syng- 


man Rhee in South Korea has 

criticized him for being 

a. too soft on Communists 

b. unfriendly to investment of 
foreign capital 

c. neutralist in foreign policy 

d. opposed to freedom of speech 


. Which of the following pairs is 


incorrectly matched? 

a. Yalu River—border of Com- 
munist China 

b. North Korea—Communist 
control 

c. Korea in the Middle Ages— 
advanced civilization | 

d. ROK army—army of a united 
Korea 


lil. READING A GRAPH 
Multiple Choice 


__1. The base period on which the 
graph is based is 
a. 1950-1957 
b. January to March 1958 
c. 100 to 128 
d. 1947-1949 
__2. Industrial production in the 
U. S. in 1950 was 
a. 122% greater than in previ- 
ous years 
b. 12% lower than in previous 
years 
c. 12% greater than in the peri- 
od 1947-49 
d. 112 
__3. Industrial production in the 
U. S. in 1954 was 
a. more than 20% higher than 
in the period 1947-49 
b. lower than in the year 1955 
c. lower than at any time in the 
years 1950-58 
d. less than 20% higher than in 
the period 1947-49 
__4. The peak period of industrial 
production in the U. S. for the 
period shown was 
a. 1950 c. 1957 
b. 1953 d. Jan. 58 
__5. Preliminary estimates for 1958 


showed that industrial produc- 
tion in the U. S. between Janu- 
ary and March was 

a. increasing 

b. decreasing 

c. declining sharply 

d. rising slowly 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Buddhism (bdod'iz’m ) 


Confucius (kén.fa'shiis) 
Czarist (ziar’ist) 

Gutenberg (g60’tén.birg) 
Korea (k6.ré’a) 

Panmunjon (pan.moon.jim) 
Rhee, Syngman (ré, sing’man) 
repatriate (ré.pa’tri.at) 
Seoul (sél) 

supersonic (sii.pér.sén’ic ) 
Tan-gun (tin.gd0on) 
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Ansco Films Make Great Pictures Easier 


And do they! Crisp highlight and brilliant sparkle 
to even the most routine snapshots tell you that 
Ansco films are tailor-made to give perfect results. 
That’s because only Ansco films, color or black and 
white, have a balance and a sensitivity that defy 
even the most difficult picture-taking conditions. 
Try any one of these great films soon. 
Super Anscochrome®. World’s fastest color film. 
Exposure index 100! Gives great color shots indoors 
without extra lighting. 
Anscochrome®. King of the snapshot color films. 
Exposure index 32—and the finest color slides or 
Printon® prints you ever saw! 


Super Hypan®. Super-speed black-and-white film for 
picture taking under fast action or poor light con- 
ditions. Exposure Index (daylight) 500 to 1000! 
All-Weather Pan. Simple cameras just love this fine 
grain, medium-speed film that always gets the picture. 
Exposure Index (daylight) 64! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


A ns Cc oO” 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 











Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


A GLARE of bright lights. “Hold 
it!” Click—and the picture is 
taken. Now all you have to do is 
wait for the proofs. When you see 
them, are you surprised at the re- 
sults? Do they look like you? How 
do your friends react? “They're 
good, but so serious. You're always 
smiling,” comment your candid 
classmates. Or perhaps you're pleased 
with the glamorous face looking out 
at you until your kid brother scoffs, 
“What are you trying to do, pull an 
Audrey Hepburn?” 

Maybe you think the face is all 
right, but the shirt and tie are all 
wrong. Maybe the hairdo that looked 
so smart on the magazine model 
makes you look like a_ frizzled 
poodle. Right or wrong, this is you. 
Take a good look and try to elimi- 
nate what you don’t like. Hold on 
to your assets, though. Everyone has 
them, and they're worth a fortune 
in dividends! 


Q. I’m what I guess you would call 
the shy type. I like people but I never 
say very much. I have some good friends 
and a girl I like very much, but even 
with them I'm quiet. I'm going away 
to college next year and I’m afraid 
that I'll be lost in the shuffle. How can 
I loosen up? 


A. “Loosen up, man,” you say to 
youself and the result is that you're 
tighter than ever. Come out of the in- 
trospection room for a minute and take 
a more objective look at yourself. If 
you do, you'll find yourself face-to-face 
with a person who has less of a prob- 
lem than he thinks. 

You'll find that as you grow older, 
people you meet are more willing to 
take time to get to know you well. 
They're aware that there’s a lot more 
below the surface of every human 
being than there appears to be at first— 
and that it’s worth discovering. Your 
friends know this and so does your 
girl. You've already proved that you're 
a person other people like to know. 

When it comes to college, it will 
happen again. In the rush of the first 
days on the campus, you may feel over- 
whelmed, it’s true. It will seem as if 
the gay, talkative people are the ones 
who make friends fast, who are noticed 
and accepted as part of the school. 
But it isn’t long before the fanfare and 


confusion dies down. It’s when every- 
one takes a second look that friend- 
ships are formed. 

Since you tend to be quiet, you 
know that you have to make an extra 
effort to show new acquaintances that 
you're interested in them. Your reti- 
cence may be interpreted as indiffer- 
ence unless vou speak up, ask questions, 
and make some advances toward get- 
ting to know other people. Don’t try 
to make yourself over. As long as you 
show that you do like others, you can 
stop worrying and enjoy being yourself. 


Q. | have all the clothes I need, but I 
never seem to look right. 1 wear the same 
sort of things the other girls do—sweat- 
ers and skirts and shirts—but I always 
seem thrown together compared with 
my friends. What can I do? 


A. If you look “thrown together” it’s 
a safe bet that this is exactly what 
you are. When the process of getting 
dressed each morning becomes less 
method than madness, you may have 
to initiate a new routine.,There’s no 
magic to a co-ordinated, smooth look 
in clothes—just care and time. 

Begin by getting your wardrobe in 
A-one condition. Give everything a good 
pressing, washing, or cleaning. Before 
you put things away, organize your 
closet and your drawers. Make sure 
your clothes have room to hang free. 
If they're all bunched together, it’s in- 
evitable that they'll be wrinkled when 
you take them out to wear. Invest in 
some plastic sweater bags to help keep 
your sweaters in wearing condition. 

Give yourself enough time to dress 
without rushing in the morning. Plan 
what you're going to wear the night 
before and put your clothes out. If 
your skirt needs pressing or a button 
needs sewing, you can catch it in the 
evening when there’s time. If you don’t 
approach the “what to wear” problem 
until morning, you won't have time for 
the small repairs that add up to good 
grooming. With five minutes to catch 
the bus, you substitute a safety pin 
for a missing button and convince your- 
self that your button-down isn’t too 
wrinkled—and you have the “thrown 
together” look again! 

Keep your clothes in a state of good 
repair. “A stitch in time” may save 
you envious looks at the other girls 
who came to school with clothes in 
good wearing order. When you take 
off your clothes at night, put them away 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoo: 


“There must be something wrong 
with me. He’s a three-letter athlete, 
class president, handsome, and he 
has a new car and money. But ! just 
don’t want to ‘go steady’ with him!” 


so they'll be ready to wear again with- 
out extra attention. Instructions here 
should read: “fold carefully,” “hang 
carefully,” “put away carefully.” If you 
take time to put yourself together you'll 
never look “thrown together” again. 


Q. What can I do when people tell 
me that I’m too serious and that I 
should have a sense of humor? 


A. Don’t worry because you weren't 
born with a sense of humor. You can 
develop one on your own. 

People don’t expect—or want—you to 
be an accomplished comedian. But you 
should try to appreciate the humor that 
other people have to offer. If Mac 
comes running up to tell you his latest 
moron joke, don’t look blank when he 
delivers the punch line. Many jokes 
are silly, but they make people laugh 
together. 

If someone jokes about your dancing 
technique or the size of your feet, 
don’t take it as a personal affront. 
You'll find you'll take yourself less seri- 
ously, and show a sense of humor at 
the same time, if you try telling funny 
things about yourself. You might have 
been embarrassed when you dropped 
your books out of the school bus and 
the driver had to stop, but if you can 
laugh about it and relate it to your 
friends, you can turn embarrassment 
into a conversational triumph. Remem- 
ber that when you tell a story on your- 
self, people laugh with you, not at you. 

When friends accuse you of taking 
your schoolwork or your other respon- 
sibilities too seriously, they aren’t criti- 
cizing you. They’re probably implying 
that you don’t join in when they take 
time out to relax and have a good time. 
Most of us work better if we give our- 
selves a relaxation break, so join the 
gang when they take a breather and 
give your sense of humor a chance to 
show itself. 
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Wore @ Mai 


Popular 

Music from Peter Gunn (RCA Vic- 
tor). You can thank Henry Mancini for 
bringing the big band sound to NBC’s 
telemystery Peter Gunn. Top soloists 
(Pete Candoli, Larry Bunker, etc.) ap- 
pear on jumpy tunes (Session at Pete’s 
Pad) and some fine blues arrange- 
ments (Dreamsville, Soft Sounds). 
Fallout! opens the flip side. 

Open Fire, Two Guitars (Colum- 
bia). Johnny Mathis, in the best of 
voice, offers a dozen romantic favorites 
in an intimate guitar setting (Al Caiola 
and Tony Matiola). Tenderly, I'll Be 
Seeing You, When I Fall in Love, and 
others are warmly sung in a sometimes 
surprising range of octaves. 


Jazz 

Jazz Begins (Atlantic). The serious 
jazz buff shouldn't let this slip by. 
Recorded in the open air by the Young 
Tuxedo Brass Band of New Orleans, 
the program of “Going to the Ceme- 
tery” and “Coming Back” puts on wax 
some of the oldest—and now rarest— 
American jazz. The “cool” school of 
jazz may be jolted by leader John Casi- 
mir’s clarinet, but they will doubtless 
envy his freedom of ideas. A great 
cover painting (from Life) and literate, 
reliable notes make this a unique LP. 


Folk 

Cisco Sings (Folkways). A trouba- 
dour for 20 years, Cisco Houston still 
has the strong, resonant voice to de- 
liver That Old Dusty Road, Drill, Ye 
Tarriers, Old Reilly, and other good 
songs (including his own Great July 
Jones). Cisco’s own notes and the com- 
plete text of all songs make this a top 
folk entry. 


Classical 

Music for the Harpsichord (Decca 
Gold Label). Sylvia Marlowe offers an 
extensive program of pieces written 
or arranged for the harpsichord. Her 
attack and interpretation are impec- 
cable and always stimulating. Especial- 
ly delightful are two rondos by Cou- 
perin and a special arrangement of a 
Balinese dance. An excellent get-ac- 
quainted album. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Pete Candoli on his own with congas 
and cha-chas for Warner Bros. 
The Kings (Victor) are racing in an 
Elephant Walk . . . Alvin’s Harmonica 
(Liberty) is David Seville’s newest 
.. . More TV themes: Tommy Mara’s 
Yancy Derringer (Felsted). 

—Bos SLOAN 





Q. How can I dress up an everyday pageboy for a 
party? H. Q., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. You could top it with a silk or velvet bow to 
match your dress. Or with a simple wreath of 
pearls. A touch of rhinestone “ice” can festi- 
vate headache bands; and why not try a rhine- 

stone coronet for a really gala party? But remember, the “icing” 
can look pretty sad—if the “cake’’ falls! Keeping your pageboy 
sag-proof calls for the permanent kind of lift: body. (Different from 
the temporary coating a wave set or spray puts on your hair). And 
a Toni permanent keeps even the sleekest hairdo party-perfect, 
every day—for months to come. 


Q « What in the world can be done about a cow- 
lick? C. T., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. You can’t fight it, and you can’t forget it! 

But you can outsmart a cowlick if you part your 

hair directly into the center of that ornery tuft. 

You'll discover it behaves. There’s a way your 

hair can win an added ‘‘A”’ for good deportment. That’s having an 
easy-to-manage home permanent wave. You'll] see how snarls turn 
into twinkling softness your comb glides through, in any style 
you please, 


Q » Can you tell me a quick way to freshen up oily hair before a date? 
J. P., Albany, New York 


A\. Where there’s no time or chance for a shampoo—try this 
emergency way to remove excess oil. Set your hair with cologne. 
Because it dries fast, it’s a good last-minute “refresher”; helpful 
especially when you're traveling. As you know, though, your real 
problem is to slow down your scalp’s over-busy oil glands. Don’t 
“feed” them by eating fatty foods, gooey desserts. And cleanliness 
is always an aid in foiling the oil, so wash your hair as often as 
needed—and fluff-brush it faithfully (but gently) each night. 


Q. I could double for Cyrano any time—how can I 
“shorten” my nose? D. B., Detroit, Michigan 


A. The trick is to fool the eye. Lure it away from 

your nose via a hairdo smooth on top, unbusy 

at the brow—and large, soft, side curls with a 

back-sweeping direction, as shown here. Larger 

curls help balance and “belittle” a longish nose. You'll find a home 

permanent helps. too, by holding your set—without constant pin- 

ups. The body a Toni gives your hair will bolster those curls, month 
after month. 
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The Emerald Isle 


By Lucille Hart, Massena Central School, Massena, New York 


* Starred words refer to St. Patrick and Ireland 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic M 

zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. ¥. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 


1. This Asian country is called the “Land 
of the Rising Sun.” 
* 4. St. Patrick’s Day is celebrated during 
this month, 
9. “Empire State of the South” (abbr.). 
10. Person who prepares the text of a 
book for publication (abbr.). 
12. Nostrils. 
14. Gave food to. 
°16. When St. Patrick lived in Gaul, he 
became a : 
7. Homonym for eight. 
19. Cavity in the bone of the skull. 
21. Associatii of parents and teachers 
(abbr. ). 
22. Sixteenth letter of Greek alphabet. 
23. Withdrew a privilege. 
25. Yttrium (chemical symbol). 
26. Atlanta is the capital of this state 
(abbr. ). 
°27. “The luck of the ___-___”’ (abbr.). 
29. Way made by people or animals. 
31. Animal seized by another. 
*33. National emblems of Ireland. 
37. Egyptian sun god. 
39. He portrayed Moses in The Ten 
Commandments ( initials). 
40. Ordinary (abbr.). 
*42. Color worn on St. Patrick’s Day. 
44.: Distant. 
45. A fur-bearing mammal which breeds 
on the Pribilof Islands. 
48. Cotton fabric that looks like satin. 
*51. Eire is another name for this famous 
island (abbr.). 
53. The “Pine Tree” state (abbr.). 
*54. He reportedly chased the snakes out 
of Ireland, _______ Patrick. 
55. Trim and tidy. 








© oo 


18. 
19. 
20. 


92 


sv. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
30. 
31. 


°39 


34. 
35. 
*36. 
38. 
39. 
41. 
°43. 


46. 
. Domesticated animal. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
*53. 


ed 


PRS oe 


. English novelist, George Alfred 
. Raisins are made from this berry. 
11. 
13. 
14. 


*15. 





He stars in Gunsmoke (initials). 
A bench in church. 


. Advertisement (abbr. ). 


_____- American in Paris. 
Male sheep. 


. A famine hit Ireland in the 19th cen- 


tury when her potato ________ failed. 





City in western Nevada. 

Glide over ice on blades. 

You have ______ toes on each foot. 
Irish-born general who defeated 
Napoleon, _______ of Wellington. 
Seventh note of the musical scale. 
Southeast (abbr.). 

Selenium (chemical symbol). 

Early in the day ( poetical). 

Daggers. 

Fuel burned by automobiles (abbr.). 
Resigned (abbr.). 

Exclamation. of surprise. 

TV crooner; a former barber (initials). 
The high _______ of Kells. 
Damage 

Rock that contains a valuable metal. 
A shamrock has petals. 
Regions. 

Central America (abbr.). 

Group of facts or statistics. 

Prime Minister of Ireland, 

de _._ (initials). 

Hawaiian wreath of leaves. 








Half the width of an em. 
New Testament (abbr.). 
Inside. 

Radium (chemical symbol). 
“________~'Wild Irish Rose.” 


Fluoridation 


(Continued from page 7) 


lieved that “bleeding” a patient was a 
cure-all. George Washington died afte: 
being bled for a cold. 

A ten-year study of fluoridation in a 
few cities is not enough evidence to 
recommend fluoridation everywhere. 
Some persons, for instance, maintain 
that the effects of “fluorine poisoning” 
is like the effect of atomic fall-out. 

Strontium from H-bomb fall-out, say 
some authorities, is gradually absorbed 
by human bodies. In the same way, 
fluorine may be stored in the bones to 
cause damage later on. 

Ten-year studies may not reveal 
these dangers. What we need are tests 
over a tonger period—say 20 or 30 
years. In the meantime, fluoridation 
should not be put into practice. 


3. Some cities that began fluoridation 
have since stopped if. 

To date, 27 communities which 
started fluoridation have stopped it. 
More than 100 communities which 
have been given a chance to vote on 
fluoridation have voted against it. 

Fluoridation also violates some per- 
sons’ religious beliefs. Christian Scien- 
tists, for example, oppose fluoridation 
because it is considered a form of medi- 
cation. (An essential aspect of Christian 
Science is the belief in healing the sick 
by mental and spiritual practice, and 
not by medicines.) 

Besides, why should an entire area’s 
population have to drink fluoridated 
water when it is intended to benefit 
only young children? 


4. No one should be forced to drink 
fluoridated water against his choice. 

If some people want fluorides, there 
are other ways they can get them, For 
example, fluorine can be added to chil- 
dren’s milk or mixed with salt. 

What about the danger, some people 
ask, of accidental overdoses by indi- 
vidual users? Well, which is worse—a 
careless parent making her child ill by 
one overdose or a careless fluoridation 
plant worker making a whole town ill? 

Besides, if people are worried about 
measuring the amount wrongly, they 
can go to their dentists and have him 
swab the correct amount onto their 
teeth directly. Or they can buy newly- 
developed fluoridated toothpastes. 

In fact, the money a town might 
spend to fluoridate its entire water sup- 
ply could better be spent offering free 
treatment (at community expense) to 
those youngsters whose parents volun- 
tarily permit it. 

In other words, fluoridation should 
be left up to the individual—not forced 
upon everybody. 


| Ment en ee 





Korea 
(Continued from page 9) 


demning Koreans to Communist slav- 
ery.” South Korea also charged that by 
sending Koreans to the North, Japan 
was enabling the Reds to build up their 
army for use against the South. There 
were hints that the South Korean navy 
would try to stop Japanese repatria- 
ition ships from sailing to North Korea. 

Japan then announced that repatria- 
tion would not begin until later this 
year. This may allow tempers to cool 
off, and permit a compromise to be 
worked out. Our government is ex- 
tremely concerned over the dispute. 
Both Japan and Korea are our allies. 


Proud, Cultured People 


Curiously enough, the native name 
of Korea means “Land of the Morning 
Calm.” Yet there is little that’s calm 
about this land, not even its geography. 
About the size of Minnesota, Korea has 
high, rugged mountains in the north 
and east; hills and fertile river valleys 
in the south and west. The climate re- 
sembles that of the northeastern U. S. 
from Maine 'to Virginia. 

The Koreans—a proud and graceful 
people—claim that their history goes 
back 44 centuries.’ The fist ruler, Tan- 
gun, united the primitive tribes of 
Korea into one kingdom. According to 
legend, Tan-gun was a god-man who 
ruled with his son for 1,200 years! 

After Tan-gun, Korea was frequently 
invaded—and strongly influenced—by 
her huge neighbor, China. Thus many 
Koreans today adhere to the ethics of 
Confucius. Christianity, Buddhism, and 
primitive religions are also practiced. 

During the Middle Ages Koreans 
had the most advanced civilization in 
Asia. They invented printing from mov- 
able type in 1234, nearly 170 years 
before Gutenberg was born. They pub- 
lished an encyclopedia long before the 
West. 


North-South Split 
Japan invaded Korea for the first 
time in 1592. But the Koreans con- 
structed the~ world’s first iron-clad 
warships and defeated the Japanese. 
Exhausted by the struggle, Korea de- 
cided to close her ports to all foreign 
ships. For nearly 300 years the little 
country was known as the “Hermit 
Kingdom.” Actually, its isolation was 
never complete, for Chinese influence 

remained. é 

This influence faded after 1895, when 
Japan defeated China in a brief war. 
For the next ten years Japan vied with 
Czarist Russia for control of the stra- 
tegic Korean peninsula. In 1905 Japan 
knocked out her Russian rival and 

(Continued on page 26) 





PART 2 


What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you ? 


fat pe 


ATHLETIC—Long bottom loops show 
athletic ability and physical strength. 
A bold point for you—Esterbrook’s sig- 
nature stub (#2284). If a point is ever 


io Kear 
F: Teekay 


LIVE WIRE—Wide writing and looped 
“d’s” and “‘t’s’’ show you're an inter- 
esting talker. Esterbrook’s general writ- 
ing point (#2668) lets you express your 
amusing self best. It’s one of 32 person- damaged—it’s instantly replaceable for 
alized points! only 60¢. 
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AMBITIOUS—Clear, clean Gregg 
forms are easier to read. Transcribe 
accurately. Help you get better marks, 
too! A smooth, even Gregg line is easy 
to write with Esterbrook’s Gregg point 
(#1555). Try one! 


LOYAL—Small, even writing and cup- 
shaped endings show loyalty and sin- 
cerity. You make a valued.friend. You'll 
enjoy an extra-fine point (#2550). And, 
Esterbrook pens make valued gifts— 
cost only $2.95 to $5.75. 


A Custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 
Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 
it starts writing instantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


The Classic 
Fountain Pen 


Makers of fountain pens, ball point pens, desk sets and precision points. 


Only Esterbrook lets you choose 
among 32 replaceable points 


dna y 
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The Hawk 
of 


Notre Dame 


HOUGH Notre Dame is justly fa- 

mous for its powerhouse football 
teams, it plays a fine brand of basket- 
ball, too. And it has had some fabulous 
players. Ask Dad about Moose Krause, 
Paul Nowak, Johnny Moir, George Ire- 
land, Kevin O'Shea, and “Crystal” 
Klier. And you probably remember 
Dick Rosenthal and Junior Stephens. 
Every one of them was a gem. 

But the latest N. D. jewel is prob- 
ably the best—owning more carats than 
a super vegetable market. I refer to 
Tom Hawkins, the 6-foot 5-inch leaping 
lena. Boy, can this fellow go up! When 
he rises for his jump: shot, there's 
simply no stopping him. He’s got radar 
in his fingertips. 

And shooting isn’t all Tom can do. 
He also has wonderfully quick moves 
and, with his pogo-stick leaping, is 
great under the boards. He leads the 
team both in scoring and rebounding. 

As a sophomore, Tom set a new 
Notre Dame scoring record by sinking 
576 points. The record lasted exactly 
one year. For last season, the Hawk 
bombarded the nets for 730 points. 
That averaged out to 25.2 points a 
game—the 11th best mark in the land. 

Thanks to Tom’s great all-around 
performance, Notre Dame surprised the 
experts by winning 22 of 26 games in 
the regular season. Then came the na- 
tional college tourney. 

In the first round, the Fighting Irish 
took on Tennessee Tech, champs of the 
Ohio Valley. Tom sank 30 points in 
leading Notre Dame to a 94-61 victory. 
The Irish then ran into Indiana, 
champs of the Big Ten. And it was 
another Hawkins field day, with the 
Hawk sinking 31 points in a 94-87 win 

The Fighting Irish were finally 
downed by Kentucky, who went on to 
cop the tourney. The Wildcats threw 
a posse around Tom, holding him to 
15 points. But Tom was still picked on 
the Mideast all-tourney team, and went 
on to be named to several All-American 
teams. 

Now going into his final vear, Tom 


is out to. break the two major Notre 
Dame records he holds: most points in 
one game (43) and most points in one 
season (730). He’s also a cinch to 
break the Notre Dame three-year scor- 
ing record. 

As I write this, Tom is skimming 
along with a 24-point-a-game average— 
ninth best mark in the land. And he 
might have rated even higher if a bad 
ankle hadn’t. shelved him for a while 
in mid-season. 

The rangy, husky Hawk flies just as 
high in the classroom as on the court. 
A sociology major in the Arts and 
Letters School, he shows an impressive 
classroom average of 82.2. 

Tom also stars on the track team as 
a high jumper. His “favorites” include: 
movies—Kirk Douglas and Kim Novak; 
music—Frank Sinatra and Count Basie’s 
band; and school subject, sociology. 
His hobby is collecting jazz records. 
His love for music goes back -to his 
days at Parker High in Chicago, where 
he played trumpet in the school con- 
cert band. 

His greatest thrill was breaking the 
Notre Dame scoring record as a sopho- 
more. After graduation, he hopes to 
play pro ball and then become an in- 
dustrial sociologist. 


Short Shots 


® Hero of Pennsylvania’s upset of 
La Salle this season was an unsung 
sub named Hugh Aberman. A junior 
who had seen only a few minutes of 
action all year, he took over for the 
regular in the second half and _ pro- 
ceeded to outplay Bob Herdelin, La 
Salle’s towering soph star by a wide 
margin. 

What makes this so special? Just this 
—Aberman was Herdelin’s sub when 
they were teammates in high school 
(John Bartram H.S., Philadelphia)! 

& While rare, these things happen in 
college ball. The prize case is Paul 
Arizin. When the great pro star went 
out for the team at La Salle High in 


Philadelphia, he was cut colder than 
a snowball in Alaska. A couple of years 
later, he was an All-American at Vil- 
lanova. And who was his sub? The 
guy he couldn’t beat out in high school! 
® Here’s one for the believe-it-or-not 
department: The San Francisco Giants 
haven't beaten Lew Burdette since 
September 16, 1954! In this time, the 
big Brave right-hander has licked 
Willie Mays & Co. twelve straight 
times. 
® The Chicago Cubs are coming up 
with a real jack-of-all-trades in Earl 
Averill, son of the former big league 
star of the same name. At San Diego 
last season, Averill played 55 games 
in the outfield, 32 games at second 
base, 16 at third,.10 at first, one at 
shortstop, and 12 behind the plate. 
And that’s not banana Earl! 
® For the first time in history last 
season, all 16 big league baseball clubs 
clouted 100 or more home runs. Now 
here’s a queer one: The Chicago Cubs 
led both leagues with 182 homers, yet 
were the only team not to slug at least 
one homer with the bases loaded! 
—HeErMAN L. Masin, Sports Edito1 
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Wi i“Tops, don't miss. “iMiMGood. 
Mi“ Fair. Save your money. 


MMMM SLEEPING BEAUTY (Buena 
Vista. Produced by Walt Disney.) 


| 
| 

Walt Disney’s staff of magicians has | 
done it again! Starting with Charles | 
Perrault’s version of the famous fairy | 
tale, they have added grace, beauty, | 
excitement, and humor to win audiences | 
of all ages. 

Disney’s artists re-create the tale of | 
Princess Aurora, doomed by an evil | 
fairy to die on her sixteenth birthday | 
but saved by her fairy godmothers who | 
changed “death” into “sleep” from| 
which Aurora could only be awakened | 
by the kiss of true love. The three | 
good fairies—Flora, Fauna, and Merry- | 
weather—are plump, motherly, lovable, | 
and delightfully inept. Adding to the | 
picture’s grandeur are its colorful dis- | 
play in the Technirama-70 process and | 
the fine score adapted from Tchaikov- | 
sky’s “Sleeping Beauty Ballet.” 

Being shown with this cartoon fea- | 
ture is Grand Canyon, with gorgeous | 
panorama shots and Ferde Grofe’s | 
“Grand Canyon Suite,” as the score. | 
MAMMTHE BLACK ORCHID (Para- 

mount. Produced by Carlo Ponti and 

Marcello Girosi. Directed by Martin | 

Ritt.) 


Although this film was designed main- | # 
ly for adults, its interesting story, un- | % aldin has the 
usual themes, and fine acting will appeal 
to young folk, too. It tells of two 
lonely people living in the Italian sec- | * > * 
tion of a large American city: a gang- | situation well in ha nd 
sters widow (Sophia Loren), and a| eee 
widower (Anthony Quinn). But when | 
Sophia and Anthony slowly fall in love, | ° ’ 
hathaeals daughter and Sophia’s young; °° . for future Big Leaguers and today § top pros! 
son, a juvenile delinquent in a State | 


Farm, almost destroy their yarents’ | : , ” ; 3 
happiness-“Phe story nak AE ie wane | The hand in the Spalding mitt up richest leathers. Three—they’re made 


of a soap opera at times, but the film’s | there belongs to Yogi Berra. by the finest craftsmen. 


warm, human qualities and good per- | Like so many of the top men who These qualities are always reflected 
formances are stirring. ‘ play pro ball today, Yogi chooses to in every single mitt and glove bear- 
—Puitie T. HaRTUNG|  pjay with a Spalding mitt above all _ing the Spalding name. The ones you 
"Si ial | others. The reasons are simple. see in the big league parks. The ones 

MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Tops, don't miss. 111-Good. | One—people like Yogi, Rocky Col- YOu use in your own —_ _ 
Fair. Save your money. | avito, Al Dark, Don Larsen .. . all One other point: al] Spalding baseball 
Drama—(D);  Comedy—(C); | Musical—(M); Doeu- | members of the Spalding Baseball mitts and gloves are guaranteed— 


mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). | 

“Nine Lives (D); Inn of the Sixth} Advisory Staff . . . actually help de- unconditionally. Wouldn’t it make 
Happiness (D); My Uncle, Mr. Hulot| sign them. Two—they’re madeofthe sense for you to have a Spalding? 
(C); Last Hurrah (D). 3 

“vvrYMad Little Island (C); Up Peri- 


scope (D); I Was Monty’s Double (D). | per Spalding-made baseballs s 
“No Name on the Bullet (W); Villa! | ;, mays are the only baseballs ever LD IN 
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Korea 
(Continued from page 23) 


occupied Korea. Five years later Korea 
was annexed by Japan. 

The oppressed Koreans never ceased 
dreaming of freedom. World War II 
fired the hopes of Korean patriots— 
chief among them Syngman Rhee. The 
Allies—the U. S., Britain, Russia, and 
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Nationalist China—pledged to create a 
free, united, independent republic of 
| Korea. 

When Japan was defeated in 1945, 
|the Allies agreed that Japanese troops 
‘occupying Korea north of 38 degrees 








You're home alone on a Saturday 
night—down in the “nobody loves 
me” dumps. Your complexion seems 
to be going hopelessly to pieces. 
Never was there a more tragic case 
(you think)—a lonelier, more un- 
loved soul than you! 


Cheer up! Thousands with your 
problem have solved it with the help 
of Noxzema Skin Cream. It will do 
wonders for you, too. 


Make yourself more attractive 

First thing, resolve to use Noxzema 
faithfully. With a little renewed effort 
each day it will restore your com- 
plexion, so your face once more 
shines out with a bright welcome— 
smooth, fresh, wholesome! Here’s 
all you do: 
This “routine” will work wonders 
Wash with Noxzema morning and 
night. Use it like soap. Smooth 
Noxzema on, wash it off with a wet 
washcloth. Noxzema is greaseless, 
glides right off with water, leaves 
your skin cool, refreshed, thoroughly 
clean! 


Fact is, Noxzema is the only cream 
that cleans thoroughly like soap, and 
medicates while it cleans. Blemishes 
get special medicated treatment 
every time you wash your face. No 
wonder you see results so fast! 


Let Noxzema work for you all day. 
Unlike caky cover-ups, Noxzema van- 





Got the 


“nobody loves me” blues? 


ishes into your skin, fights skin prob- 
lems invisibly—without peeling or 
flaking. Wonderful, the way it holds 
makeup all day while it works under- 
cover to chase away surface blem- 
ishes fast! 


At night,- pat extra Noxzema on 
trouble spots. Noxzema makes short 
work of them, because it has not one, 
but five medicinal ingredients! And 
Noxzema Skin Cream is greaseless, 
won't mess up your pillow. 


The turning point could be today! 


Once skin problems are under con- 
trol, things will start looking up. Peo- 
pie react subconsciously to smooth, 
healthy-looking complexions and 
you'll feel a new security that will 
help you win friends. So don’t mope. 
Don’t moon. Start clearing your skin 
with Noxzema today. You'll see a 
wonderful change. 

Remember, ask for medicated 
Noxzema Skin Cream today—49¢, 
67¢, 89¢ and $1.23 plus tax. At all 
drug and cosmetic counters. 





A TIP FOR THE MEN! 

After you shave, don’t struggle with 
burning, sting-y preparations. * Use 
Noxzema to soothe small nicks and 
razor damage. It prevents infections, 
keeps unattractive blemishes con- 
tinuously medicated, vanishes right 
into your skin. 
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north latitude should surrender to 
Soviet troops. The Japanese troops 
south of the 38th Parallel were to sur- 
render to U. S. forces. 

This arrangement was not intended 
to lead to a permanent partition of the 
country. As events tragically turned 
out, however, the East-West split in 
world affairs produced a North-South 
split in Korea. 

The Russians promptly set up a Red 
puppet regime in their zone. They de- 
fied United Nations resolutions calling 
for free elections throughout Korea. 
The South Koreans, therefore, set up 
their own republic in 1948, and chose 
Syngman Rhee as president. Both North 
and South claimed to represent the 
whole of Korea, but the U. N. accepted 
the South’s Republic of Korea (ROK) 
as the only lawful government. 

The U. S. and Russia withdrew 
most of their forces from Korea in 
1948 and 1949. Each zone was left 
with an army of about 100,000 men. 
While the North Koreans were armed 
with tanks, planes, and heavy artillery, 
the South Koreans had only light 
weapons. 


Reds Invade South 

On June 25, #950, Red troops 
from the North—with Soviet backing— 
launched a surprise attack across the 
38th Parallel. They pushed southward, 
ignoring U. N. Security Council de- 
mands to withdraw. The Council im- 
mediately voted to repel this aggres- 
sion. Sixteen members answered the 
historic call to arms and sent troops to 
Korea. Excluding the ROK army, U. S. 
troops made up 90 per cent of the 
U. N. forces. 

Within a few months, the U. N. had 
routed the Reds and advanced all the 
way to the Yalu River—the border of 
Communist China. At last, it seemed, 
all of Korea could be brought under 
a democratic government. 

This hope was shattered in Novem- 
ber 1950. Red China sent 200,000 
“volunteers” across the Yalu. For five 
months fighting raged back and forth 
across the rugged peninsula. Finally 
the battle lines became stglemated just 
north of the 38th Parallel. Truce ne- 
gotiations began in July 1951. But not 
until two years later was a truce finally 
signed. By then, more than a million 
Koreans and thousands of U. N. soldiers 
had given their lives. 

There have been repeated charges 
that the Reds were defying terms of 
the truce which forbid bringing in new 
weapons. The U. N. commander, there- 
fore, announced in 1957 that he had 
no choice but to strengthen his forces. 
U. N. and South Korean troops now 
are equipped with the latest weapons— 
including supersonic jet planes and 


| atomic cannon. 
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Last fall Red China claimed she had 
withdrawn all her troops from North 
Korea. The Chinese challenged the 
U. N. to pull its forces out of the 
South. After the departure of all for- 
eign troops, said the Reds, the two 
Koreas could “negotiate” reunification 
and hold elections supervised by “neu- 
tral” nations. 

The U. N. repected the proposal for 
two reasons: (1) If U. N. forces were 
withdrawn, they would be removed 
from land contact with Korea. Red 
Chinese troops, on the other hand, 
were merely pulled back behind the 
Yalu. They could easily swarm across 
the border into Korea. (2) In view of 
past Red aggression in Korea, the Com- 
munist “unity” plan is meaningless. An 
all-Korean government should be chosen 
through free, U. N.-supervised elec- 
tions. This the Communists have re- 
fused to allow. 


Problems of South Korea 

Thus Korea appears hopelessly di- 
vided into hostile camps. Though 
smaller than North Korea, the Southern 
Republic has more than twice as many 
people — 22,500,000 as compared _to 
9,000,000 in North Korea. South Ko- 
rea’s population includes 4,000,000 
who: fled Communist oppression ° in 
North Korea. 

North Korea has large mineral de- 
posits and hydroelectric power. Before 
partition, the north provided most of 
the power and manufactured products 
for the country, while the agriculturally 
rich south produced much of the food 
and clothing. 

The split has destroyed this economic 
balance, forcing South Korea to build 
up her own industries. This was enor- 
mously difficult. She had limited re- 
sources, lacked trained personnel, and 
had suffered vast destruction during 
the Korean ‘War. 

But the South Koreans—backed by 
more than $2,000,000,000 in U. S. 
economic aid and millions from other 
U. N. members—have produced amaz- 
ing results. Between 1955 and 1958, 
South Korea’s industrial production 
went up 85 per cent. Yearly income 
per person has risen from $55 to $90. 
Illiteracy has been cut to only seven 
per cent. 

But South Korea still is far from 
economically stable. Food production 
and job opportunities are not keeping 
pace with the rapidly rising popula- 
tion. South Korea’s 700,000-man de- 
fense force—fourth-largest in the world 
—places a heavy burden on the econ- 
omy, despite more than $200,000,000 
a year in U. S. military aid. 

Korea’s many problems are grave, 
but her determination to conquer them 
is as rugged as the terrain of the “Land 
of the Morning Calm.” 








Missile Debate 


(Continued from page 14) 


it cannot compel the Administration to 
spend it. The Democrats feel that if 
they give the “missile gap” enough pub- 
licity, the public will pressure the Ad- 
ministration for more missiles. 

Final decision will rest with President 
Eisenhower, as Commander-in-Chief of 
our Armed Forces. So far as is known, 
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the President remains satisfied with ou 
defense policy. 

The President's chief spokesman on 
military matters is Defense Secretary 
Neil McElroy. Last month Secretary 
McElroy stated: “I don’t think there 
will be a war so long as we maintain 
our deterrent power. I have the fullest 
confidence that the U. S. is ahead of 
the Soviet Union in total military 
strength here and now—and will con 
tinue to be ahead.” 





“Help! | can’t do the Algebra problems!” 


“Gosh, Helen, you’re a whizz at Math, please tell me 
how to do this equation. It has me floored! . . . Oh, is 
that how? . . . Oh, that’s a cinch. I knew that if I phoned 
you'd have the answer. Thanks, see you!” 


Leave it to Betty to get things done by telephone. 
Whether it’s a homework problem to take care of, or a 
get-together to arrange, her telephone is her nearest and 


dearest friend. It keeps her in touch with the gang, and 


acts as her social secretary. A girl is simply nowhere 


without a phone! 


“It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too!” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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COLLEGE and 





Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am interested in pharmacology. 
What careers are open to me? What 
courses should I take in high school? 
Where can I get additional: information 
on this career?—L. F., Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 


A. Pharmacology is the science of 
drugs. It includes the study of chemi- 
cals and materials for use in medical 
treatment. In addition to dispensing 
drugs in a retail pharmacy you may 
work in a hospital, do research in a 
laboratory or obtain employment in the 
sales and promotional department of 
drug manufacturing firms. In high school 


you should take courses in chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics, For further 
information about pharmacy and the 
colleges of pharmacy in the U.S., write 
to Charles Pfizer and Co., 800 Second 
Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y., for their book- 
let, “Your Career Opportunity in Phar- 
macy.” 


Q. I would like to prepare to become 
an interpreter—D. F., Malverne, N.Y. 
Are there good prospects for jobs as a 
simultaneous interpreter?—J. L., Sebe- 
waing, Mich. 


A. An interpreter must be able to 
translate from a foreign language into 
English and vice versa. Great skill and 
training are needed to translate the true 
meaning of words and phrases. Simul- 
taneous translators employed at the 
U.N. and at international conferences 
have had experience in a foreign coun- 
try. Employment is available with busi- 
ness firms, publishing companies, and 
governmental agencies. High school 
work should emphasize English, speech, 
history and the language of your choice. 
A college education with a major in 
that language and history is strongly 
recommended. 


Q. Should I go to a baseball training 
camp or directly to college if I want 





You may win a $430.00 Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Draw this girl's head 5 inches 
high. Use pencil. You get a 
complete art course —free 
training in commercial art —as 
winner of contest. You are taught, ys 
individually, by professional é 


artists on the staff of world’s Ne 


largest home study art school. 
Contest winner also gets 

drawing supplies and valuable 

art textbooks. Entries for 

April 1959 contest must be 
received by April 30. None 
returned. Winner notified. 
Amateurs only. Our students not 
eligible. Mail your drawing today. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 3589 
500 South 4th Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 









Please enter my attached drawing 
in your “Draw Me” contest. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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to be a baseball player?—Z. H., San- 
ford, Fla. 


A. Camps scout for gifted high school 
ball players. But if you haven't had 
experience enough to attract their at- 
tention, try to make a college baseball 
team. 


Q. I am planning to work in a bank 
after I graduate from high school. 
Where can I get further information 
about employment opportunities in that 
field? Are there opportunities for ad- 
vanced study while employed?—B. S., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


A. Banks employ a large number 
of people with varied talents and edu- 
cational preparation: clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, guards, and credit specialists are 
only a few. Some require college train- 
ing, others only special schooling. For 
information on general employment op- 
portunities, write to the American Bank- 
ers Assoc., 12 East 36th Street, N.Y. 
6, N.Y. For information on educational 
opportunities while employed, write to 
the American Institute of Banking, 12 
East 36th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Q. I should like to be a journalist. 
Should I go to college? What prepara- 
tion is necessary? Where can I get fur- 
ther information?—S. K., Duluth, Minn.; 
E. F., Buffalo, New York;-R. A., New 
York City. 


A. Although talented writers with 
little academic training beyond high 
school can become reporters, an in- 
creasing number of newspapers require 
applicants to have a college education. 
Some editors prefer a degree in jour- 
nalism; others, a degree in liberal 
arts. Try for the school newspaper or 
a summer job with your local news- 
paper. Even if it isn’t reporting, it will 
make you familiar with newspaper work. 
For further information on requirements 
for a career in journalism write to the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 370 Lexington Ave., New York 
7, N. Y. 


Q. I am interested in the field of 
commercial art. Can I study this in 
college? Where can I get information 
on how to prepare for this career?— 
D. J., Dakota City, Neb.; K. M., Ocean- 
lake, Ore. 


A. Ability is most important. Tech- 
niques are provided in school. Art 
schools usually require 2-3 years for 
the certificate. Some universities offer 
the B.F.A. degree (Bachelor of Fine 
Arts) in which art instruction is sup- 
plemented by English, history, sci- 
ence, etc. For further information about 
schools of art write to the National 
Society of Art Directors, 115 West 
40th Street, N.Y.C., N.Y. —H.Z. 
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' School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 









MEDICAL LABORATORY 





MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY /<S' 


ONE-YEAR co-education- 
al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 





“ Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning. afternoon and evening sessions 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 
For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


Licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept. 











REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician 
12 mos 


‘ NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 





3414 East Lake Street 
___ Minneapolis | 6, Minn. — 


Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN monrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates — one 
of the nation’s leading S Schools of its kind. Free Placement 
=< _ Notional reputation for thorough training. Extensively Equip 
ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap- 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN eerie oF Wetter n & ARTS 


PENNA 























TRAVEL TOURS 
STUDENT TRAVEL 


ARISTA ASSOCIATION 


in cooperation with 
THOS. COOK & SON 


World’s Oldest and Largest Travel Organization 
offers personalized summer tours to 
U.S.A., CANADA, MEXICO and EUROPE 

Speciel : 13-15, 16-17, 18-20. 
wedin Ane y & All Girls, $695 Up 
Largest and most experienced 
specialists in teen-age travel. 
Director: MRS. DIANE KULICK. 
Call MUrray Hill 8-2230. 


Write for information to 587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
or consult your travel agent 





TEACHING 











MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


preperes young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
® Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 





— 1780 Broadway (57 St.), ‘N. Y.C. PL 7-8275 core! 


Courses to 
in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 


vision. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July Oct. G.I Approved 
Request Free Catalog indicating 
school grade 


of Medical Laboratory Technique 
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| AIRLINE SECRETARIAL 


TITTY WRN 
WN SCHOOL 
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Now be an 


AIRLINE SECRETARY ~~ a 


in an executive capacity 
Do your work at your desk 


and in the clouds. Large, well! 

equipped uncrowded clas 

rooms, expert staff, supervisec a 

dormitories ie ck long rie 

proof buildi 

1 YEAR COURSE INCLUDES: 

1. Gregg Shorthand 

2. Speed Typing 

3. Complete Air Hostess 
Course 

4. Airline Terminolgy 8. Personal Hygiene 

5. Office Administration 4, GymNICEt & 

6. Airline Flying Poise and Sarenskl ity 
Procedures 10. Supervised Study & 


7. Teletypewriting Practice 
Licensed by N. Y. State Education Department 


Day classes only. Get Book OS 
AIR CAREER 
GRACE DOWNS “scxoor 
477 First Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
(Bet. 27 & 28 Sts.) ORegon 9-6440 




















| SECRETARIAL 
Katharine (— 4 bb 
BOSTON 16 1 S 
21 Marlborough St. SECRETARIAL 
NEW YORK 17 Outstanding training. Three 
230 Park Ave. practical courses. 


MONTCLAIR, W.J. 
33 Plymouth St. j 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angeli St. 


One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: Exno..ment Dean 








THE ARTS 














BEAUTY CULTURE 








CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA «¢ ARCHITECTURE « MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN ¢ SCULPTURE 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

















Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


rr are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
ee Dept. 2-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y -suu 

















CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN  SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 








There Are 450 
SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand Schools. 


Write to us for 
name of SPEED- 
WRITING 
SCHOOL nearest 
you or 


CONSULT 





until you 
future NO 








PHONE BOOK 






FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 
SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
ING shorthand . . 
why SPEEDWRITING is so easy, can be learned so 
quickly. That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE 
the first year out of high school. 
WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
students are still struggling!) SPEEDWRITING secre- 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait 
raduate. Start 
ith SP 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


ie 


(R)-“ 
. the ABC’s of the alphabet! That’s 


With SPEED- 


utting a guarantee in your 
WRITING shorthand! 








at OE Oe 
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What Color? 


An overworked announcer on a TV 
color spectacular fainted dead away 
during a final rehearsal. 

As he came to, the producer bent 
over him. “Jonathan!” he cried. “What 
happened?” 

The dazed announcer shook his head. 
I don’t know,” he answered. “Sudden- 
ly everything went black-and-white!” 


In a Shot... 

“Huh!” said the waitress to her pal, 
as a customer left her table. “He said 
he felt like a young colt, but I'd say 
he looked more like an old 45.” 


E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 





EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT ‘SPECIAL SOMEONE 





65 for $1.98 


include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 





So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 

2%" by 3%" on finest quality portrait paper. 

Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 

white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTOOD 


BOX 121 + BATH BEACH STA.. BROOKLYN 14. WN. Y 





~ Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for ~~ > if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” stomp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for i in advance, a selection of other 
stomps Ceeoe as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has @ price clearly marked. If you 
G eep any of the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them Ly meg being careful to 
write your name address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecti 
= should ask ye parents’ advice before = 
for stamps. if any reader feels that a stamp 
p = Pm who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the t rms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
woase Pee So . if "Euitor of Scho reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor lastic Maga- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd he New York 36, N. Y. 








REET GIANT STAMP ZOO $ 





Snakes, Leopards, Rhinoceros 
Zabu, Koala bear and other fierce 
jungle beasts. Approvals. Send 10¢ for handling 
Free stamp magazine. LINCOLN STAMP CO., 
St. Catharine's 162. Ontario. 
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STAMP COLLECTION omy 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


NORTH WEST PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Bet you haven't any stamps from this country!! We are 
giving away an exclusive mint North West Pacific Islands 
stamp to all new approval applicants. 


VIKING, Great Neck 116, N. Y. 


TERRIFIC sarcain: 
Israel—Iceland— Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 


set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large samp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
da 








postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. SB, Toronte, Canada. 














| One of Denmark’s foremost ballet 
dancers, Margrethe Schanne, was the 
model for the new stamp shown above. 
The stamp will be issued next May in 
honor of the annual Royal Danish 
Ballet and Music Festival. 

Pictured on the stamp is a ballerina 
doing the grand jeté (pronounced 
grahn zheh TAY). This is a ballet term 
—in French—for “great leap.” As the 
ballet dancer leaps, she extends her 
arms while doing a split in the air. 

The artist who designed the stamp 
watched Miss Schanne in rehearsals for 
hours at a time. He made dozens of 
quick sketches of the position of her 
arms, hands, legs, head during the 
grand jeté. From these sketches he 

made a finished drawing, which was to 
be the main design of the Danish 
stamp. 


MAKING A STAMP 


The artist’s drawing goes to an en- 
graver. Using a sharp, pointed tool he 
copies the artist’s drawing on a die, a 
small piece of steel. This die is hard- 
ened in a special process and also 
polished. Then it is placed on a huge 
machine, which pushes rows of exact 
impressions of the die into a roller of 
soft steel. 

The roller is hardened and used for 
pushing impressions of the die into a 
flat piece of steel, called a printing 
plate. It is fitted on a printing press 
that runs off sheets of the new stamp. 
The press automatically punches out 
rows of holes, called perforations, be- 
tween each stamp on the sheet. 

Every sheet comes off the press num- 
bered consecutively. These “plate num- 
bers” appear in the margins at the four 
corners of the sheet. Many collectors 
save “plate blocks,” a series of four 
or more stamps still attached to the 
sheet margin bearing the plate number. 

After the new sheets are spot- 
checked for errors, they are shipped 





to loeal post offices. —Tony Simon 
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Show of the Week: This is a good week 
for laughs, with most of them to 
come from a special hour-long Jack 
Benny Show on CBS-TV, Wednesday, 
March 18. Benny is joined by guests 
Bob Hope and Mitzi Gaynor (her first 
TV appearance in five years) in a “book 
show”’—that is, a show with a plot. 
It’s live, too. 

>» On Friday the Thirteenth, NBC-TV 
presents the Bob Hope Show—on film— 
with Rhonda Fleming, Wendell Corey, 
Guy Mitchell, Chuck (The Rifleman) 
Connors, and Gail (Annie Oakley) 
Davis as guests. Then, on ABC-TV, 
Walt Disney Presents more laughs in 
an all-Donald Duck show, “Highway 
to Trouble.” Donald Duck, by the way, 
has a 25th birthday this year (hasn't 
aged much, has he?), which accounts 
for so many Duck programs this season. 
CBS-TV’s Schlitz Playhouse has a com- 
edy called “Ivy League,” in which Wil- 
liam Bendix, as a tough Marine ser- 
geant, enrolls as a college freshman. 


» Mr. Wizard, explaining capillary ac- 
tion and osmosis, uses a carrot, an 
egg shell, and bits of glass in “Tiny 
Tubes and Sieves,” NBC-TV, Saturday, 
March 14. 


p» Omnibus will do a new version of 
George M. Cohan’s “45 Minutes from 
Broadway,” Sunday, March 15. No 
cast announced yet, but NBC-TV 
usually does well by this show. The 
Twentieth Century (CBS-TV) recalls 
the China-Burma-India action in World 
War II with films of “Burma and The 
Hump.” A special hour-long Frances 
Langford Presents will be on NBC-TV. 
George Sanders, Hugh O'Brian, Julie 
London, Bob Hope (what, again?), 
Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy, 
and others will appear in this show 
which was filmed a long time ago, but 
was never shown. 


>» Eugene Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with soprano Eleanor 
Steber as soloist, will give a concert 
on Voice of Firestone, ABC-TV, Mon- 
day, March 16. 


>» John McIntire, who plays Lt. Mul- 
doon on Naked City (ABC-TV), wants 
to quit the show and retire to Montana, 
so on Tuesday, March 17, Lt. Muldoon 
will be killed! And John McIntire will 
be a free man. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 
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Rules Are Rules 


[t was the hard and fast rule of a 
small airline that each plane fly the 
company flag at take-offs and landings. 
This was the co-pilot’s responsibility. 
Any infraction meant a $5 fine. 

One dark and stormy night, a vet- 
eran pilot was flying with a young co- 
pilot on his first flight for the com- 
pany. As the weather closed in and 
wings iced up, the co-pilot became 
visibly nervous. 

Suddenly an engine conked out— 
and the youngster looked fearfully at 
the altimeter. “Yipes!!” he cried. “Look 
at the way we're falling. We're prac- 
tically on the ground!” 

“Well, don’t just sit there!” snapped 
the pilot. “Stick out that flag! You want 
to get fined five bucks?” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Pick-Up 
At the side of a highway in New 
Jersey, a young man stood holding a 
card that read: “Stop at Joe’s.” 
Some 600 yards further on stood an- 
other with a sign. His read: “This is 


Joe.” - 


Quote 


Train of Thought 

Bob was visiting a friend who wanted 
Bob to meet an Indian with a remark- 
able memory. Bob asked the Indian 
what he had for breakfast July 12, 1949. 

“Eggs,” replied the Indian. 

“Bah!” said Bob. “Everybody has 
eggs for breakfast.” 

Two years later, Bob saw the same 
Indian. Bob raised his hand, and said, 
“How.” 

“Scrambled,” replied the Indian. 


Liberty 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Sink or Sock 

A Navy recruit lost his rifle on the 
firing range. When told he would have 
to pay for it, he protested. “Suppose 
I was driving a jeep and somebody 
stole it. Would I have to pay for that, 
too?” 

He was informed that he would have 
to pay. 

“Now,” said the recruit, “I know 
why the captain always goes down with 
his ship.” 

Annapolis Log 
Lost and Found 

Jesse Block and his wife, Eve Sully, 
the vaudeville stars, returned to their 
dressing room at the Paladium in Lon- 
don to find a thief had taken their 
jewelry. 

They called Scotland Yard and a de- 
tective arrived complete with derby, 
pipe, and umbrella. He questioned 
everyone so thoroughly there was no 


doubt in anyone’s mind the jewels | 


would soon be recovered. 

The following day there was a phone 
call. “Mr. Block, this is Inspector Gray 
of Scotland Yard.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Block. “You've 
found our jewels?” 

“No—but have you found my um- 
brella? I think I left it in your dress- 


ing room.” 
A. M. A. Journal 


| 
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Tra-la-la 


Irate landlady (to tenant who has 
been keeping everyone up with loud 
and long piano playing): “Do you 
know there’s an old lady sick upstairs?” 

Tenant-musician: “No, but hum the 
tune and I might pick it up!” 


Canadian High News 


Candid Comment 

While watching a movie heroine's 
pitiful struggle to find true love, a hus- 
band became more and more annoyed 
with his wife’s sniffles. Finally he de- 
manded: “Why is it you cry over the 
imaginary woes of people you never 
met?” 

“For the same _ reason,” 
snapped back, “that you 
scream when a man you 
hits a home run.” 
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25 WaALLer size 


sei __ PORTRAITS 


Send $1.00 with each graduation 
portrait, favorite snapshot or neg- 
ative for 25—2'2x3' inch wallet 
photos. Made on double weight 
silk finish portrait paper. Original 
returned. Money back guarantee— 
60 for $2.00 — 100 for $3.00. 
GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC. 


INCE 1933 Pept. 43, Green Bay, Wis. 











you're a MAN 


And men who shave with today’s sharper blades need 
Mennen Shave Creams to guard against over-shaved skin! 


SAVES waeuitv st 





Special formula lets you shave close... 


Free Mennen Shave Kit... Brushless or Lather. Send 25¢ for mail- 
, Dept. SS, Box 200, Morristown.N. J. 





ing and postage to: Mi 


comfortably. 











How America’s toughest “exams” 
help build the Can Do cars for ’59 


There are over 15,000 parts in a new car of The 
Forward Look—and they’ ve got to be right. Here’s 
how rugged testing and inspection make sure these 
cars ‘““Can Do what they look like they can do!” 


In this test, the inspec- 

tor pries and chips at 

every weld in a typical 

car body.Strong, tough 

body welds help give 
All basic materials are analyzed in the laboratory. ’ i, Forward Look Sore 
Above, engineer tests seat fabric in special cabinet their quiet, firm ride. 
that reproduces effects of sun, and dampness. 


\ 


This device—nicknamed “Hurricane Annie’’—blasts At quality control “broadcasting station’’, inspectors check “‘report 
out 188 gallons of water a minute in a rugged test of card” of each car, use intercom to make instant corrections at 
Can Do cars precise construction and water-tightness. any point on assembly line. 


| 


Even the sound is 
checked. Here, 
technician places 
tape-recorder 
mike near rear 
axle of road-test 
car in our Elec- 
tronic Highway 
Laboratory. Engi- 
neers will listen 
to tape for clues 
to improving 
smoothness and 
quietness of ride. 


Forty-miles-an-hour-standing-still helps check engine, 
lights, wipers of completed car. Inspector drives car right 
off assembly line onto rollers, then steps on the gas. 


Forward Look cars have to be good to pass 

these “‘exams’”. and the many more they 

take. The proof? It’s down at the dealer’s CHRYSLER CORP ORATION 

right now. Ask Dad to stop in with you cet 

and take a drive. You’ll see for yourselves! PLYMOUTH * DODGE* DESOTO §/ 
CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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‘Scholarship Swindle’ 

For the most part, college athletic 
scholarships are “one of the greatest 
educational swindles ever perpetrated 
on American youth.” So says Yale Univ. 
President A. Whitney Griswold, in a 
stinging blast at a practice whose aim 
“is not the education of the youth but 
the entertainment of the elders, not the 
welfare of the athlete but the pleasure 
of the spectator.” 

Griswold made his remarks in a 
speech at Johns Hopkins Univ., where 
he described “American Education’s 
Greatest Need.” This need, said 
Griswuld, was for “a sense of purpose 

..a combination of faith and convic- 
tion that impels us to take our stated 
purposes seriously, to have the moral 
courage to practice what we preach.” 

Citing the education revolution in So- 
viet Russia, Griswold said that the “ath- 
letic scholarship racket (continues) as if 
Russia did not exist.” The Yale presi- 
dent reported that two Brooklyn, N.Y. 
youths had recently resigned from an 
out-of-state university where they held 
basketball scholarships. Both had been 
disillusioned by the value of “snap 
courses” in preparing them for future 
careers. (One had majored in physical 
education—the other in recreation. ) 

Commenting on Dr. Griswold’s posi- 
tion, a well-known sports authority 
stated: “Athletic scholarships make it 
possible for many able but poor boys to 
get an education. Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
distinguished official of the United Na- 
tions, received a scholarship to U.C.L.A. 
on the basis of his high school athletic, 
as well as scholastic, record. He played 
championship basketball, and would not 
have been able to go to college with- 
out it.” 


7. 
Night Teachers Back 

New York City’s 800 evening high 
school teachers returned to their jobs 
this month, following settlement of their 
salary dispute with the Board of Educa- 
tion. The group had resigned—almost 
as a body—at the start of the school year 
in February. The board tried to hire 
new teachers to fill the vacancies, but 


Wide World Photo 


Nine-year-old Merico Denato scratches his head in bewilderment. Which is 


his teacher? Betty Trinkle, left, 


and her 


identical twin sister, Barbara, 


both teach in the Lincoln grade school, Newton, lowa. The young ladies are 21. 


was forced to close the evening high 
schools when too few teachers showed 
up to hold classes. (See Scholastic 
Teacher, Feb. 20, 1959.) 

When the teachers quit, they were 
making $12.25 a night for a three-hour 
session. City Superintendent John J. 
Theobald offered $18 a night next fall, 
but the teachers rejected this as “too 
little, too late.” They wanted $26.94. 

The compromise approved by the 
teachers would call for the following: 

Instead of teaching three hours a 
night for two nights for a total of $24.50, 
teachers will instruct three and one- 
half hours a night for two nights and 
receive $36.75, or $18.38 a night. 

Subject to the approval of the city’s 
Board of Estimate, evening pay would 
be raised to $18 in July for two hours 
and 45 minutes, and $21 in July of 
1960 for three hours a night. 


Brave New World 


Television in 1969 will be spectacular 
beyond belief, reports NBC board chair- 
man Robert W. Sarnoff. “One fashion- 
able set will have a three-inch screen 


Spring Book Issue 


...It will be a transistorized miniature 
that will work on the beach, in trains, 
and on planes. For home use, the 1969 
set will replace the present picture tube 
with a thin, flat screen that can be hung 
on the wall like a painting—up to mural 
size if you like—and the viewer will op- 
erate it from a small box at his side. 

“You will be able to show home 
movies on the same screen. You will 
take them with your home videotape 
recorder, plug it directly into your TV 
set for playback and see them immedi- 
ately in color with sound.” 

Sarnoff also predicted that within ten 
years it would be possible to earn most 
of a basic college education through 
television courses. 

But in the very state where Sarnoff 
made his talk—California—educational 
TV was suffering what appeared to be 
a major setback. The State Board of 
Education ruled that teacherless classes 
taught by TV do not qualify for state aid. 

Behind the decision is a controversy 
over ETV practices at Compton College, 
a junior college operated by the local 
school district. At the college, three 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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All this since 1954! NEW articles: more than 22,000 pages completely revised, 
re-written, or reset. NEW maps: hundreds of special interest maps, and every color 
map up-dated. NEW illustrations: more than half the 13,000 pictures new since 1954. 
NEW format: 14% larger type on heavier, whiter paper. NEW usefulness: major 

revisions following current educational prac- 


tices, with a word level suitable to the special 


contin UO US revis 1on needs of Junior and Senior High Schools. 


The Encyclopedia 


The 1959 Americana 


30 volumes + 26,000 pages + 59,000 articles 
) : . : The International Reference Work 
13,000 illustrations + 34,000 cross references = a mh =e 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 

Division of The Grolier Society Inc 

575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


© Americana Corporation 
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Continued from page 1-T 
courses—algebra, psychology and Eng- 
lish—are being beamed to classes. Ac- 
cording to Arthur Corey, executive sec- 
retary of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, who opposes the plan, as many 
as four classes at the college “are left 
with one teacher and TV sets to learn 
by.” This, charges Corey, is “cutting 
quality for the sake of economy.” 

But the California Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, which favors the Compton plan, 
has countered with the accusation that 
“teachers don’t want to solve the teacher 
shortage.” 

While the debate raged, the State 
Board ruled that each classroom must 
be supervised by an individual certifi- 
cated teacher to be eligible for state 
funds. 

Other developments in educational 
television: 
>The Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation issued a report indicating that 
TV teaching can do a better job than 
conventional methods with fewer teach- 
ers and classrooms. Reporting on the 
results of Ford-sponsored projects in 
223 schools in fourteen states, the fund 
said that the findings “were very en- 
couraging.” But, it pointed out that “no 
final should be 
drawn” yet. 

Of 110 comparisons in which the per- 
formances of TV students were pitted 
against those of control students of 
equal ability, the report noted that the 
TV-taught students fared better in 68 
cases. The differences in achievement 
were large enough to be statistically 
significant in 38 cases, and in all but 
nine of these it was in favor of the 
TV students. 

All told, the Fund noted, some ETV 
is going on in 550 school districts and 
110 colleges throughout the nation. In 
addition, 241 colleges are giving credit 
for a physics program carried over the 
NBC network. 

PIn Detroit, a study of ETV has shown 
that TV teaching cuts down “tardiness, 
absenteeism and bad behavior.” About 
3,500 students were pitted against a 
control group taught normally. 

PIn Augusta, Me., the State Department 
of Education hired a special music 
teacher, Jan Kok, to give two 30-min- 
ute music lessons a week over TV. The 
response from both elementary school 
pupils and teachers has been enthusi- 
astic. The experiment has proved a boon 
to small school districts which cannot 
afford to hire special teachers. 

PIn Cortland, N.Y., a “talk-back” sys- 
tem has been developed and put into 
operation in the city’s closed-circuit TV 
operation. It enables students to ask 
questions of the TV teacher from their 
seats by means of loudspeakers in the 


conclusions can or 


classrooms which also serve as micro- 
phones. Lights on a panel before the 
TV teacher indicate when a pupil has a 
question. The lights stay on until the 
instructor pushes a button to hear and 
answer the question. Questions and an- 
swers are heard in all classrooms on 
the circuit. 

Further from home, a study made by 
Britain’s Independent Television Au- 
thority found that a majority of British 
parents think that television (standard 
fare) is good for their children. Major 
reason: it improves the child’s mind. 
But many British parents point out that 
there should be moderation and guid- 
ance in viewing. 


. 
Favorite Books 

What was your favorite book as a 
child? 

Recently, Prof. David C. Davis of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Edu- 
cation polled a number of leading Amer- 
ican figures on their childhood reading 
preferences for the university’s state- 
wide Book Conference. Some of the 
results: 

Pearl Buck: Oliver Twist. 

Ralph Bunche: Lorna Doone, Last of 
the Mohicans, Moby Dick. 

Eddie Cantor: Alice in Wonderland. 

David Dubinsky: Looking Backward. 

John F. Dulles: Boys of ’76. 

Dwight Eisenhower: A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 

Orval Faubus: Aesop’s Fables. 

Billy Graham: Adventures of Marco 
Polo. 

William R. 
Knowledge. 

Herbert Hoover: Ivanhoe. 

Helen Keller: Oliver Twist. 

Mary Martin: Peter Pan. 

Nathan M. Pusey: Black Beauty, As 
You Like It, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn. 

Eleanor 
Warsaw. 


Youth Speaks Out 


Since the end of World War II, just 
about every American over the age of 
21 has had his opportunity to speak out 
on the whys and wherefores of delin- 
quency. With rare exceptions, local, 
state, and national polls and investiga- 
tions have covered juvenile delinquency 
from almost every aspect but one—that 
of the youngsters, themselves. 

This fall, Scholastic Magazines’ Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion gave 13,000 ju- 
nior and senior high school students in 
all 49 states the opportunity to express 
their opinions on such matters as de- 
linquency, the school-leaving age, vot- 
ing age, length of the school day and 
school year, “dress-right” school stand- 
ards, etc. Here are some of the results: 


Hearst, Jr.: Book of 


Thaddeus of 


Roosevelt: 
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» ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


In their work, the great minds range far beyond the 
mileposts reached by high school students. But in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, such men as Toynbee and 
Einstein write—according to instructions for con- 
tributors—“for readers of average intelligence and 
education.” These instructions are usually unneces- 
sary. For ever since Plato, most of our great minds 
have been great teachers—lifted from obscurity to 
fame by the ability to communicate clearly in the 
classroom or on the printed page. 

Thus, even with 41 Nobel Prize winners among 


its authorities, Encyclopaedia Britannica’s general 
reading level is that of high school. Here the meeting 
with the great minds is a challenge that stimulates 
the growing mind. High school students respect this 
authority all the more because Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’s extensive coverage is kept up to date. Three 
to four million words are revised annually by leading 
scholars and experts in every field. 

For information prepared especially for teachers and 
librarians, send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 
Director, Dept. 161MC. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica * 425 N. Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Students were asked which three fac- 
tors in a given list were the most im- 
portant causes of serious teen-age mis- 
behavior. More than 23 per cent said 
“unhappy conditions at home,” 20 per 
cent said “not enough, or the wrong 
kind of guidance by parents,” 12 per 
cent said “personal weakness, lack of 
self-discipline.” Way at the bottom of 
the list were factors like crime movies, 
TV shows, or sensational books or 
magazines. 

>The youngsters would keep the school- 
leaving age high. Less than 6 per cent 
advocate an age lower than 16. Better 
per cent would set the age at 
and nearly 40 


than 27 
9 
3 


16, 23 per cent at 17, 


per cent at 18. (About 4 per cent 
have no opinion.) 

PThe teen-agers are split wide open 
over voting age. Over 53 per cent of the 
girls—but only 48 per cent of the boys 
—would keep the voting age at 21. 
Nearly 32 per cent of the boys and 
over 28 per cent of the girls would set 
the age at 18. 

>Two out of three students think “dress 
right” standards should be set for all 
students. (These included 69 per cent 
of the girls, 57 per cent of the boys.) 
If such standards were adopted, half of 
all the students said that a student 
committee and school authorities should 
set the standards. Twenty-six per cent 


Springtime Is Book Bazaar Time! 


HOW WOULD YOU like to promote 
reading (and what teacher doesn’t?) —- 
give your pupils a chance to use crea- 
tive skills in art and drama, and make 
some money for your pet school project 
—all at the same time? 

How to do it? Hold a Book Bazaar! 
Even if you've never held a Book Ba- 
zaar before, you can set one up easily 
this spring with a Book Bazaar kit. 

For $2 you get a kit containing: a 
manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “Adventures in Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a bro- 
chure on how to choose encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a supply of book 
jackets, and large colorful letters spell- 
ing out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. 

You'll be all ready to go! Then you 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


__Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 
Packet of the complete Book Bazoar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 
script, “Adventures in Bookland,” etc. @ $2.00. 

Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00. 


Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢. 
______Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 

______Copy of “Adventures in Bookland” assembly script @ 25¢. 

Copy of “The 64-Book Question,” TV assembly script @ 25¢. 

______Copy of “Quiz Business,” radio-ossembly script @ 25¢. 

Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 

Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 10¢. 


can start tapping the creative abilities 
of your class. What kinds of displays 
should be set up for a Book Bazaar? 
Should the class write its own play 
about famous books? What about de- 
signing costumes of favorite book char- 
acters? Making dolls? Pictures? 

Begin planning your spring Book Ba- 
zaar right now—by ordering your kit 
today. In the coupon below, you may 
either check off the Book Bazaar kit or 
—if you already have purchased some of 
the kit materials—you can order indi- 
vidual book jackets, posters, scripts, etc. 

Scholastic Teacher and the cooper- 
ating book publishers are again offering 
ten FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 
of 25 books each to sponsors turning in 
the best reports of their Book Bazaars. 
The easy-to-fill report form is in the 
manual. Accompany it with newspaper 
clippings or pictures of your bazaar. 








Signed 
Title 





School 





State 





City 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


March 13, 1959 














thought a student committee should do 
the adopting. 

Better than two out of three students 
think the amount of time spent in 
school is just right. Twelve per cent 
would be willing to spend more time in 
school per day. Similarly, somewhat less 
than two out of three think the school 
year is just about right. Eleven per 
cent would be willing to spend a few 
more days in school each year. 
>About half of the students think they 
now spend just the right amount of 
time on homework. Twenty per cent 
think they have too much; 18 per cent 
would be willing to do more. 
Plronically, only 11 per cent of students 
think they are doing their best work in 
all subjects; 16 per cent say they are 
doing it in some; about 22 per cent 
say they are doing it in most subjects. 
Nearly half admit they can do better 
work in all their subjects. 

PNearly three out of four students feel 
they need “more” or “much more” in- 
formation to add to their knowledge of 
national and international affairs. Re- 
garding the subject of economics, more 
than 85 per cent of students feel they 
need “more” or “much more” informa- 
tion about the subject. 


No-Raid Pact 


In a move to curb “raiding’—the prac- 
tice whereby a school or system un- 
ethically recruits a teacher under con- 
tract elsewhere—Bergen County (N.]J.) 
school superintendents have adopted a 
code of behavior. 

The code permits a superintendent to 
start discussions with a teacher who is 
under contract or tenure elsewhere only 
during a “recognized employment pe- 
riod.” This is the two or three months’ 
interval between contract signing and 
July 1—a period during which either 
party may cancel the contract on sixty 
days’ notice. 

Because of the general difficulty in 
filling a teaching vacancy after July 1, 
the code holds that it is not ethical for 
a superintendent to consider a candi- 
date after that date without first con- 
sulting the superintendent where the 
teacher is employed. 

But the code does recognize that job- 
switching is often the chief means by 
which a teacher may better himself pro- 
fessionally. Therefore, the code notes, 
“it becomes incumbent upon the su- 
perintendents not to obstruct or hinder 
a teacher’s search for another position, 
in accordance with ethical practices.” 


A-V Grants 


Want a government grant for research 
into the more effective use of audio- 
visual educational aids? 


Under the 1958 National Defense 










































They’re talking about 


Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing’’ that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 


Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


almost everybody is! 


you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


Regional Sales Manager 








SYelalele) 


Flare! 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 


environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 


en 


MR. CYRIL G. EWART, 
SALES MANAGER, 
SPENCER PRESS, INC., 
179 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


'@iels-1a) 
Division 


| Spencer Dress, inc. 


Encyclopedia... The Children’s Hour 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


ADDRESS __. 
CITY. 
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Education Act, Congress has authorized 
the expenditure of $3,000,000 during 
the current fiscal year for this purpose. 
Grants-in-aid may be made to public 
or private non-profit agencies, organiza- 
tions and individuals for research and 
experimentation in more effective util- 
ization of television, radio, motor pic- 
tures and related media. 

The law stipulates that this research 
must be of value to state or local agen- 
cies in the operation of public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools, and_ to 
institutions of higher education. 

No specific application form is re- 
quired at present, but certain instruc- 
tions must be followed by those seeking 
grants. These instructions call for, 
among other information, a brief state- 
ment of the problem to be studied and 
significance of the proposed research. 

For full information, write to the 
Program Consultant, New Educational 
Media Branch, Office of Education, Dept 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


In Brief 


National Library Week is April 12-18. 
For a special teacher's kit to celebrate 
this week, send $1 to Teacher’s Order 
Dept., National Library Week, 24 West 


to see Scholastic Teacher's own. Book 
Bazaar material, listed on page 6-T. 


>Names in the News: Nashville papers 
say Andrew D. Holt, vice president of 
the Univ. of will become 
president next when C.E. 
Brehm officially .. George N. 
Shuster will resign as president of Hun- 
ter College next year. He'll write... 
Pulitzer Prize poet Mark Van Doren 
leaves his Columbia teaching post after 
39 years. He'll write, too... Henry H. 
Hill, president of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, is new president-elect 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher. Education. 


Tennessee, 
summer 
retires . 


PScholastics annual National High 
School Art Exhibition will be held at 
New York’s famous Coliseum April 9-19. 
The exhibit will be run in conjunction 
with the ART: USA: ’59 show... The 
Scholastic magazine SummerTime will 
be published eight times this summer 
instead of the usual five. Price will re- 
main the same: 50 cents for an entire 
summer. (Here’s a bargain your young- 
sters won't want to miss. Watch for a 
sample copy in your package of News- 
Time, Explorer, or Junior Scholastic 


against labor unions for policemen, fire- 
men, professional baseball players, and 
teachers. Forty-three per cent of the 
general public oppose unions for teach- 
ers, 38 per cent favor them, 19 per cent 
have no opinion. A similar poll among 
“union member families” shows oppo- 
sition only to a policemen’s union, but 
firemen and 


backing for unions for 


school teachers. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 

Guiding Children As They Grow, a 
paper-back collection of articles which 
originally appeared in “National Parent- 
Teacher.” Authors include Benjamin 
Spock, Arnold Gesell, Ruth Strang, Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, Paul Witty, William 
D. Boutwell, Henry Steele Commager, 
and many others. Edited by Eva H. 
Grant, the book is $1.00 from National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 


North Rush Street, Chicago 11, III. 


Comeback of the Male Teacher, in 
“Look” (Feb. 17). “In ever-increasing 
numbers, males are taking jobs in grade 
schools. Improved salaries are not the 
main reason for the men’s comeback; a 


magazines next month. ) 


Gallup poll reports public sentiment 


40th Street, N.Y.C. 18. Also, be sure 
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sHliers Encyaope 





stronger one is that teaching youngsters 
offers satisfactions not found on the high 
school or college level.” 


NEW 1959 
COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers 
a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. They reveal Alaska as the 49th State; 
Pope John XXIII as head of the Catholic 
Church, results of the 1.C.Y. and many more 
such timely subjects. Willy Ley contributes 
a fascinating article on Space Travel. Space 
Satellites, Guided Missiles, Rockets have been 
completely up-dated and expanded again. A 
new, brilliantly executed sequence of full- 
color acetate transparencies vividly portray 
the internal structures of the human body. 

Collier's Encyclopedia is recommended by every 
Educational and Library Agency that evaluates 
encyclopedias. 


3. Rockets and Satellites 


1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
2. Space Satellites 
DUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIE! 


LLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue. New York 19, N. Y. 
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“History Should 
Tell a Story’ 





A distinguished historian pleads for 
dramatic and colorful additions 

to the history curriculum— 

through poetry, novels, drama, biography 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


HE VERY WORD 
if the young are 
interested, history must tell a_ story. 
Nothing is more fatal to history than 
to present it—as is so common today— 
as nothing but a series of problems: 
the Problem of the Frontier, the Prob- 
lem of Reconstruction, the Problem of 
Urban Growth, and so forth. Why, 
after all, should children be interested 
in a past that is presented to them as a 
prolonged headache? Let us restore to 
history its narrative and dramatic char- 
acter: that is the way the great his- 
torians of the past read it, and wrote it. 

Certainly most of early history was 
of this nature—the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
the History of Herodotus, the Aeneid, 
Plutarch’s Lives, the Chronicles of 
Froissart, the Icelandic Sagas, Hakluyt’s 
songs of a 
a Long- 
own 


“history” means 


“story,” and, to be 


Voyages, the stories and 
Schoolcraft and the genius of 
fellow. And that is the way our 
most widely-read historians 
Prescott and Motley and Parkman or, 
in our day, Sandburg and Morison and 
Van Wyck Brooks. 


wrote it: 


Dr. Commager is Professor of His- 
tory and American Studies at Amherst 
College and Adjunct Professor of 
American History at Columbia Univ. 
He is the author or co-author of many 
historical works, including The Growth 
of the American Republic; Our Na- 
tion’s Development; The Heritage of 
America; Our Nation; America: the 
Story of a Free People; Europe and 
America Since 1492; Freedom, Loyalty, 
Dissent; and Living Ideas in America. 
He has edited Documents of American 
History and America in Perspective, 
among others, and is in the process of 
40-volume series on The 
American Nation. Dr. Com- 
mager has been a contributor to The 
Nation, The Atlantic, Harper's, Spec- 
tator, and was formerly a contributing 
editor for Scholastic Magazines 


editing a 
Rise of the 


The first task’ of the teacher is not 
to inculcate “facts” but to excite the 
imagination and whet the appetite. In 
American history that is not difficult: 
what history, after all, appeals more 


to the imagination or presents a richer 


fare? Where, then, to begin? 

Begin with what is interesting, with 
what is dramatic, 
For each chapter of our history let us 
provide some poem, some story, some 
drama, some memoir or autobiography 
or collection of personal letters that will 
catch the imagination of the young; 


f 


VAS KAPITAL 





with what is colorful. 
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then we can go on with the factual in 
formation, the organization and an 
alysis and interpretation. 

There is no rule here except that the 
should be interesting, well 
and faithful to the facts of the 
Sometimes the 


material 
written, 
spirit of the 
ideal material is a novel 
tume piece like Elizabeth Page’s won 
derful reconstruction of the struggle 
between Federalists and Republicans, 
The Tree of Liberty, or like Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind 

Sometimes it is a poem, like 
John Brown’s Body, still the 
tory of the Civil War; or a play like 
Robert Sherwood’s Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois. Sometimes it is a memoit 
like The Education of Henry Adams 
(not too difficult for good high school 
students) or a collection of letters like 
the delightful exchange between John 
and Abigail Adams, or a travel book 
like Charles Dickens’ American Notes 
or Stevenson’s Across the Plains. 

Take two or three examples. Here is 
Puritan New England, hard enough for 
the modern New Englander to under- 
stand, harder still for the Southerner, 
white or black, or the second genera- 
tion Irish or Polish or Italian boy on 
girl. It is no use plunging the young- 
into the whirlpool of Puritan 
into Jonathan Edwards, for 
or even Roger Williams. 
extracts from 


period. 
a formal COS- 


Benet’s 
best his 


sters 
theology- 
instance, 

Start rather with some 


Punch: Ben Roth 
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Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation (not 
strictly Puritan, but near enough to get 
the flavor), or with the love letters 
of John and Margaret Winthrop; then 
try some passages from the sprightly 
Diary of Samuel Sewall or—for the bet- 
ter students—some of the wonderful 
poems of Edward Taylor. Hawthorne 
is indispensable—The Scarlet Letter, or 
stories like “The Gray Champion” or 
‘Young Goodman Brown,” or “The 
Minister's Black Veil.” For Salem 
witchcraft nothing is better than Esther 
Forbes’ Gallows Hill; add, for good 
measure, Arthur Miller's The Crucible. 
Indian warfare, and Indian captivity 
stories—the dime novels and “comics” 
of their day—can be sampled in Mary 
Rowlandson’s wonderful narrative of 
her captivity; for a modern presenta- 
tion it is hard to beat Grace Zaring 
Stone’s story of the Deerfield Massacre, 
Cold Journey. 

Or turn to the chapter known as 
“The Rise of the City.” As commonly 
presented in our textbooks, it is a 
dreary affair—problems of housing, 
traffic, sanitation, finance, government 
(mostly corrupt), and crime crowd the 
pages. Most Americans today live in 
cities, or near them, but to read some 
of our historians one might suppose 
that a criminal offense. Start off with a 
picture of early Philadelphia of the 
1790’s—S. Weir Mitchell's story of the 


yellow fever epidemic, The Red City. 
Then try some extracts from the ever- 
lively Diary of the New Yorker, Philip 
Hone, and from Edward Everett Hale’s 
nostalgic recollection of early Boston, 
A New England Boyhood. The Boston 
of a generation later is immortalized in 
one of the best of all American novels, 


* William Dean Howells’ The Rise of 


Silas Lapham. 

Then let different students read 
about different cities and compare im- 
pressions: one can familiarize himself 
with the New York described in Jacob 
Riisss How the Other Half Lives, an- 
other with Edith Wharton’s New York 
—the New York of The House of Mirth 
and The Age of Innocence. Still an- 
other can turn to The Thirteenth Dis- 
trict, by Brand Whitlock—he was To- 
ledo’s mayor, and knew whereof he 
wrote, Upton Sinclair gave us one as- 
pect of Chicago in the famous The 
Jungle; Dreiser another in his Cowper- 
wood stories. There is a flavor of San 
Francisco in Jack London—always in- 
teresting to the young—and in some of 


Steinbeck. The story of municipal cor- 


ruption can be read in Lincoln Stef- 
fens’ Autobiography, and a pleasanter 
aspect of cities in Ellen Glasgow's The 
Romantic Comedians, or They Stooped 
to Folly, or in Henry Canby’s The Age 
of Confidence or—it is not really too 
difficult for the brighter youngsters- 
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Prefer 
a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... good 
on any train in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and 
Wales (except for a few 
Continental boat 
trains) at any time for 
9 consecutive days. Just 
show your “Guest 
Ticket” and go where 
you will. First Class 
$36, Second Class $24. 





in Henry James’s The Bostonians or 
Washington Square. For good measure 
the teacher can read aloud Walt Whit- 
man’s tributes to Brooklyn and “Man- 
ahatta,” or Carl Sandburg’s Chicago 
Poems. 

Or if it is the Farm and the “Farm 
Problem” that you are studying—all 
that difficult story of the Grangers and 
the Populist Crusade and the agricul- 
tural revolution on the high plains— 
what better introduction than the early 
chapters of Hamlin Garland’s Son of 
the Middle Border, or that best of all 
frontier novels, Ole Rolvaag’s Giants in 
the Earth, or—for a different picture, 
Willa Cather’s O Pioneers and My An- 
tonia? Then let the youngsters cut their 
teeth on somewhat harder fare: Wil- 
liam Allen White’s Autobiography, for 
example, or Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” 
speech at the 96 convention, or the 
platform of the Grangers and of the 
Populist party. For the Far West, you 
can introduce the story of the struggle 
between the railroads and the farmers 
told in that classic, The Octopus, by 
Frank Norris. 

The principle is the same every- 
where: gold is where you find it. The 
problem is to make the past come to 
life, to stir the interest, challenge the 
understanding, enlist the sympathies, 
excite the affections, of the young. 
Once this has been accomplished, the 
problem of learning the “facts” pretty 
well takes care of itself, for the young— 
like their elders—will learn things that 
interest them, and will not learn what 
does not. 





Best Adult Books 


The Secondary Education Board, a 
national association of more than 400 
independent schools, has announced its 
| choices for the ten best adult books of 

1958 for the pre-college reader. Books 
are chosen by the members of the 
Senior Booklist Committee, a group of 
teachers and librarians. 

Come North with Me, by Bernt Balchen. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Black Bull, by Frank Goodwyn. 

(Doubleday ) 

Aku-Aku, by Thor Heyerdahl. (Rand- 

McNally) 

The Blanket, by A. A. Murray (Van- 
guard Press) 

J. B., by Archibald MacLeish. (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin) 

Dr. Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. (Pan- 
theon Books) 

The Lost World of the Kalahari, by 

Laurens van der Post. (William Mor- 





row ) 

Sunrise at Campobello, by Dore Schary,. 
(Random House) 

The Once and Future King, by Terence 
H. White. (Putnam) 

Mountain Road, by Theodore H. White. 
(Sloane) 
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Teaching Guide : . 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Countdown on the Missile Debate 
(p. 12). In our national affairs article, 
we examine the charges and counter- 
charges being made about the effective- 
ness of our national defense, particu- 
larly as it relates to intercontinental 
and intermediate range ballistic missiles. 
If you are worried about our defenses 
isn’t?), will 
lieved or you will worry more intelli- 


(who you either be re- 
gently. 

Korea—Strife Divides the “Land of 
the Morning Calm” (p. 8). In our world 
affairs article, we are reminded that 
Korea is not only divided at the 38th 
parallel, but that South’ Koreans are 
divided on the solution of innumerable 
problems which can provide fuel for 
the cold war. 

Fluoridation—Boon or Menace (p. 6) 
In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
bite into a controversy which has made 
the public water supply in some com- 
munities a boiling cauldron. 

Breakthroughs in Science—Paul Ehr- 
lich (p. 10). If serumtherapy and chemo- 
therapy are as commonplace to your 
students as the corner drugstore, skip 
this one. But if they like a 
scientific detective story with a happy 
ending, this is your petri dish 


Ww ould 


The Missile Debate (p. 12) 


American History 


Digest of the Article 


Critics of our defense policy hold 
that we have fallen behind the Soviet 
Union in production of both long-range 
and intermediate range missiles, They 
are inclined to believe Khrushchev’s 
statement that Russia is mass producing 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. The 
critics charge that President Eisenhower 
is more concerned with a_ balanced 
budget than adequate national defense. 
Although it is predicted that our Min- 
uteman ICBM will close the “missile 
gap” when it is mass produced in 1964, 
critics say that is much too late. 

The Administration holds that in- 
creased military expenditures at this 
time will not improve our national de- 
fense. It declares that Russia’s chief 
reliance now is on bombers—not mis- 
siles, and that our Strategic Air Com- 
mand and warning system make up a 
sound defense. It is noted that although 
the Russians have many more sub- 
marines than we have today, we have a 
fleet of aircraft carriers and they have 
none. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the cur- 
rent controversy over the effectiveness 
of our national defense program, partic- 
ularly as it relates to missile develop- 
ment. 


Assignment 


1. (a) What is a missile? (b) Dis- 
tinguish ICBM and an 
IRBM. 

2. Why do critics of the Adminis- 
tration’s defense policies believe that 
the Soviet Union is ahead of us in mis- 
sile development? 

3. Discuss the strc ¢@ 
national defense system. 

4. Should we increase our national 
defense expenditures if that is necessary 
to close the “missile gap”? Discuss. 


between an 


points in our 


Motivation 


Horace Greeley, a famous 19th-cen- 
tury newspaper publisher and _ political 
figure, is remembered for his words of 
advice: “Go West, young man!” If he 
were alive today, his advice might be: 
“Go up, young man!” Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What evidence have we that both 
Americans and Russians have been mak- 
ing progress in space during recent 
years? 

2. Recently Russian premier Khru- 
shchev in a speech to the Communist 
Party Congress indicated that Russians 
were mass producing an intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile. Account for the dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether he 
can be believed. 

3. The problem of balancing the 
budget seems to have become tangled 
with national defense in some minds. 
What’s the connection? 


4. If you were an independent in 
Congress, would you support Senator 
Symington’s position that we are falling 
dangerously behind in missile produc 
tion, or would you rally to the support 
of President Eisenhower? Defend you 
position. 

5. Although World War II has been 
over for more than 13 years, in many 
schools throughout our nation air raid 
shelter drills are held regularly, Why? 
Do you think such drills are useful? 
Explain. 


Summary 


Congressmen looking ahead to the 
1960 Presidential campaign are inclined 
to believe that national defense will be 
a major campaign issue. Why? 


Things to Do 


1. Use the chart on page 13 to help 
pupils develop social studies skill in 
chart interpretation. 

2. A science-minded student can give 
a chalk-talk on some phase of missile 
development (for example, the use of 
the rocket to get the ballistic missile 
into space). 

3. Students interested in 
branches of the Armed Forces can re- 
port on the role played by a branch 
of the service (Army, Navy, Air Force) 
in missile development. The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature will di 
rect students to appropriate articles. 


various 


Korea (p. 8) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Since 1953, Korea has been divided 
at the 38th parallel. The division has 
severely handicapped Korea’s growth, 
for the economic balance between the 
agricultural North and the more in- 





can become the killer of the lesson. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
Are you varying your procedures in class? It is a good idea during the 
first few weeks of the semester to accustom students to simple standards 
of preparation and routine. The lesson pattern should not vary much during 
this period of adjustment. After the first few weeks, however, monotony 


What are you doing to challenge the interest and abilities of your 
students? Are you planning (or are the students planning) a round-table 
discussion on some topic? Are oral reports being planned? Are these reports 
taking varied forms? Is a committee keeping the bulletin board up-to- 
date? Are TV programs, radio, or movies being tied in with the work of 
the class? Have you shown a filmstrip or a motion picture? Have you 
used a recording—disc or tape?—H.L.H. 
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dustrialized South has been destroyed. 
Since the outbreak of the Korean War, 
in 1950, South Korea has received 
some two billion dollars in economic 
aid from the U.S. U.S. forces remain in 
South Korea to help guard against at- 
tack by North Korea, which is Com- 
munist-controlled 

In recent months, the government of 
President Syngman Rhee in South Ko- 
rea has been criticized by the minority 
party in the republic for suppressing 
freedom of speech. Rhee claims that 
limitations are aimed against Commu- 
nist excesses. Although divided on dem- 
ocratic issues, South Korea is united 
against Japan’s announced intention of 
returning Koreans, held in Japan, to 
North Korea. From about 1900 to 1945, 
Korea‘ had been dominated by Japan. 
Prior to the 20th centurv, Chinese in- 
fluence had been dominant. 

South Korea has made some econom 
ic progress in recent years, but mayor 
problems include inflation and unem- 
ployment. It may be years before South 
Korea can gain a firm economic footing. 


Aim 
To help students review the role of 


the U.S. in Korea and to consider the 
problems facing Korea today. 


Assignment 
1. During the Middle Ages Korea 
had an advanced civilization. Explain. 
2. Discuss briefly the relationship of 
Korea and Japan in the 20th century. 
3. How has the U.S, aided Korea 
since the end of World War II? 
4. Korea has major domestic and 
foreign problems today. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a Korean why might 
you turn with pride to your country’s 
early history? 

2. The Japanese are deservedly un- 
popular in Korea today. Do you agree? 
Support your answer. 

3. Parallels of latitude may be imag- 
inary lines drawn on a map, but the 
38th parallel has the terrible ring of 
reality not only to Koreans, but to mil- 
lions throughout the world. Why? 

4. To what extent has the United 
States helped Korea since the end of 
World War II? 

5. President Syngman Rhee, at 83, 
has problems which would burden a 
man half his age. What is his major 
problem in your opinion? 

6. What difference does it make to 
us whether South Korea is democratic 
or not? 

7. If you were in Congress, would 
you approve continued economic and 
military aid to South Korea? Defend 
vour vote. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
March 20, 1959 
Special Section—St. Lawrence 
Seaway 
World Affairs Article: Canada— 
Neighbor and Partner. 
Vational Affairs Article: St. Lawrence 


Seaway—Gateway to an Empire. 





Forum Topic of the Week: Are Athlet- 
ie Scholarships Undermining American 
Education? A pro and con discussion of 
this controversial question. 

Breakthroughs in Science: Darwin and 
Wallace—They Explored the Beginnings 
of Life. 

Vid-Semester Review Test—A_ two- 
page objective test. 














Things to Do 


1. Students can prepare written re- 
ports on the life of Syngman Rhee by 
consulting Current Biography or articles 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Another research report can 
be on the “U.N. in Korea, 1950-1959.” 

2. Students with relatives who fought 
in the Korean War can interview them 
and report to the class on their recol- 
lections of Korea. 


Fluoridation (p. 6) 
Problems of Democracy, Civics 


In our Forum Topic of the Week 
we present arguments on both sides 
of the question: “Should fluorides be 
added to public water supplies?” 


Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu- 


ments for and against fluoridation of 
public water supplies. 


Assignment 

1. What is the meaning of the term 
“fluoridation”? 

2. To what extent have communities 
in the U.S. fluoridated their water sup- 
ply? 

3. Which of the arguments for and 
against fluoridation impressed you most? 
Which is the more convincing? Why? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Fluoridation is becoming as com- 
mon a word in the vocabulary of many 
Americans as the brand of any popular 
toothpaste. What does it mean? 

2. Groups who favor fluoridation 
claim that they have used scientific 
methods to prove the value of fluorida- 
tion. Describe the experiment that was 
carried out with the help of the cities 
of Kingston and Newburgh, New York. 

3. Do the findings in the experiment 
described satisfy you about the safety 


of fluoridating our water supply? De- 
fend your answer. 


Things to Do 

1. Write a letter to the editor of the 
local newspaper in which you express 
vour viewpoint on fluoridation of the 
water supply. 

2. Interview your dentist on the 
question of fluoridating water supply. 

3. Have students ask their chemistry 
teacher to make use of sodium fluoride 
in a laboratory experiment. Students 
can test water for sodium fluoride. 


Paul Ehrlich (p. 10) 


World History 

In “Breakthroughs in Science” we 
meet the German medical doctor whose 
detailed experiments developed chemi 
cals that killed germs within the hu- 
man body without any harmful effects 
on the rest of the organism. Ehrlich 
died in 1915, but his work in chem« 
therapy came to life again in 1935, 
when penicillin was discovered. 
Aim 

To help students understand the im- 


portance of Paul Ehrlich’s contributions 
to medicine. 


Assignment 

1. Describe briefly Ehrlich’s training 
for his career. 

2. What contributions to medical 
science did Ehrlich make through his 
institute for serum research? 

3. Although Ehrlich died in 1915, 
his work has lived on. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Unless you have an inquiring mind, 
vou are not likely to succeed as a 
scientist. How does Paul Ehrlich’s ca- 
reer illustrate the inquiring mind? 

2. Would vou have liked to work 
with Ehrlich, if you had been a scien- 
tist? Why or why not? 

3. Chemistry is an important field 
in the training of medical doctors to- 
day. Why? What is the difference be- 
tween serumtherapy and chemotherapy? 

4. Ehrlich richly deserves his place 
in a series on “Breakthroughs in Sci 
ence.” Do you agree? Why? 


Things to Do 
Have a science-minded student give 
a talk on the discovery of penicillin. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 
I. Missiles and Defense: 1-a; 2-c; 3-a; 
4-d: 5-d; 6-b; 7-c; 8-b; 9-d; 10-b. 
Il. Korea: A. 1-d; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. B. 1-c; 
2-b; 3-d; 4-d. 
Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-d; 2-c; 3-a; 
4-c; 5-b. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 13-T 
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The Spring Book Parade 


By HARDY FINCH 


UNDREDS of new books for young 

and old, books with colorful jackets 
and attractive bindings, books with eye- 
catching illustrations, books of fiction 
and books of ideas and facts, soon will 
be on parade in libraries, schools, and 
book stores throughout the nation. 

he titles—products of artists, authors, 
and binders—offer a 


editors, printers, 


wide range of ideas for every interest 


and ability. 


THE SPACE AGE 


Between Earth and Space (Macmil- 
lan, $5) by Clyde Or, Jr., associate 
professor at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, takes the reader on a jour- 
ney through the earth’s atmosphere and 
discusses such unusual subjects as su- 
personic flight, vibration in air, the 
beginnings of atmosphere, and air pol- 
lution. A capsule guide to the space 
age is Tomorrow—The Moon (Prentice- 
Hall, $3.50) by Abraham and Rebecca 
B. Marcus. The Marcuses, both teach- 
ers, explain in everyday language the 
basic differences among missiles, satel- 
lites, rockets, and jets; tell how a satel- 
lite gets into orbit. 

The exciting story of the way medical 
science is helping to put man into space 
is told in Medical Science and Space 
Travel (Watts, $3.95) by William A. 
Kinney. Are we winning the space 
race? Lloyd Mallan, science writer, 
has some startling revelations to make 
on this subject in Soviet Space Science 
(McKay, $5). Mallan bases his report 
on talks with some 30 top Russian space 
scientists and on observations of instru- 
ments and equipment in many parts of 
the Soviet Union. 

Written especially for the teen reader 
is Ballooning in the Space Age (Whit- 
tlesey House, $3) by Lynn Poole, 
describing how the balloon strato- 
laboratories work, what results have 
already been achieved, and what role 
balloonists will play in the future. The 
Story of Flight— From the Ancient 
Winged Gods to the Age of Space 
(Golden Press, $3.95) by John Lewel- 
len and Irwin Shapiro, for the below- 
teen youngster, tells in pictures and 
words the story of flight from Da Vinci 
to jets and rockets. 

Two new science titles deal with 
chemistry: The Romance of Chemistry: 
From Ancient Alchemy to Nuclear Fis- 


sion (Viking, $3.75) by Keith Gordon 
Irwin, the account of the great men 
in chemistry from the days of the search 
for the philosopher’s stone to the pres- 
ent time; and Discovering Chemistry 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3) by Elizabeth K. 
Cooper, an easy-to-understand descrip- 
tion of basic principles, home experi- 
ments, and chemical history. For the 
top high school chemistry student, Big 
Molecules (Macmillan, $3.95) by Sir 
Harry Melville presents developments 
in one of the new fields of science, the 
chemistry of high polymers. 

Also for top science students is 
Charles Darwin: Evolution and Natural 
Selection (Beacon Press, $5.75) edited 
by Bert Loewenberg, an excellent an- 


thology of the writings of Darwin. 


For the 12-16 age group, Science and 
the Doctor (Criterion, $3.50) by F. R. 
Elwell and Dr. J. M. Richardson fol- 
lows the history of medicine from the 
days of Galileo. 

The new edition of Television Works 
Like This (Whittlesey, $2.75) by Jeanne 
and Robert Bendick brings up-to-date 
a book popular with readers, age 10 
and up. New material includes pay- 
television, closed circuit television, and 
video tape. Excellent line drawings aid 
greatly in the understanding of the text. 

How an animated film is made is 
explained strikingly in pictures and in 
words in the new The Art of Animation 
(Golden Press, $5.95) by Bob Thomas 
and the staff of the Walt Disney Studio. 

Exploring Science (World, $4.95) by 
Jonathan N. Leonard, science editor of 
Time magazine (ages 10 up), offers 
such topics as “Why the Earth Has 
Land,” “How Mountains Grow,” “The 
Work of the Atmosphere,” “Whirling 
Storms,” “Deep Space,” “Scientific 
Method,” “Mass Production,” and “Ma- 
chines That Think.” 

Too late for the fall book mention, 
but our nomination for the “don’t miss” 
department, is The March of Archaeol- 
ogy by C. W. Ceram (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$15), a remarkable dramatization of the 
modern discovery of ancient civiliza- 
tions in a perfect blending of words 
and pictures. Teen and adult. 


HISTORY 


Two of the most startling books to be 
published this spring are Teapot Dome 
(Viking, $5) by M. R. Werner and 


John Starr and Brotherhood of Evil 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $3.95) by 
Frederic Sondern, Jr. The former details 
in full scale for the first time the in 
famous swindle, known as the Teapot 
Dome scandals, which involved many 
of the public officials in the Harding 
administration. The latter describes the 
Mafia. 

Exciting fare for the Civil War en 
thusiast is Secret Missions of the Civil 
War (Rand, MeNally, $5) by Philip 
Van Doren Stern, which highlights the 
many undercover operations done by 
men and women for the North and the 
South. Sea Devil of the Confederacy 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $4.95) by Edward 
Boykin, author of Ghost Ship of the 
Confederacy, is the rousing story of 
John Newland Maffit, Confederate com- 
mander, and his spectacular exploits 
running the Union blockade. 

Donald Baar Chidsey, author of July 
4, 1776, and of many historical novels, 
has written Valley Forge (Crown, 
$3.50), an hour-by-hour, day-by-day 
story of the most fateful winter in our 
nation’s history. 

One of the most useful sources on 
the American Indian to appear in some 
time is the new American Indians, Yes- 
terday and Today (Dutton, $4.95). 
This alphabetically arranged encyclo- 
pedia has eight hundred entries, cross- 
indexed for the convenience of the 
reader. 

C. V. Wedgwood’s sequel to The 
King’s Peace is The King’s War (Mac- 
millan, $7.50), an illuminating account 
of the stirring events of the fight be- 
tween the Cavaliers and the Round- 
heads in England. 

Earlier times and civilizations are 
also treated by the new spring books. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, historian and phi- 
losopher, in Hellenism (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $4.50) traces the development 
of Hellenic — Graeco-Roman — culture 
from its earliest beginnings to its decline 
in the 7th Century A.D. In Rivers in 
the Desert (Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 
$6.50), Nelson Glueck, archaelogist, 
describes in words and pictures (48 
pages of them) the rise and fall of 
civilizations in the Negev. Leonard Cot- 
trell takes the reader on a journey to 
seven ancient and seven modern Won- 
ders of the World (Rinehart, $4). 

(Turn page) 
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EXCITING 


New Books from LITTLE, BROWN 
Ride the White Tiger 


By Rocer W. Crark. Illustrated by 
Kim. The true story of a plucky 
South Korean boy, during the war, 
is told by the American soldier who 
found and adopted him. 12 up. 
$3.00 


The Adventures 
of Rinaldo 


By Isapecta Ho tr. Illustrated by 
Erik Blegvad. This richly humorous 
tale of knights, valiant deeds, 
wicked villains and a troop of per- 
forming animals centers about 
quixotic Rinaldo, funniest knight of 
all. An Atlantic Book. 10-14. $3.00 


The Knight of the 
Golden Fleece 


By Vircinta Cuase. Illustrated by 
Howard Simon. The biography of 
a forgotten man, William Phipps, 
twenty-first son, treasure hunter, 
knight, and Governor of colonial 
Massachusetts. 12 up. $3.50 


The Lion’s Whiskers 


By Russevt Davis and Brent AsH- 
ABRANNER. Illustrated by James 
Teason. From High Africa come 
these forty-one entertaining Ethio- 
pian folk tales collected by two 
Americans who heard them from 
tribal storytellers. 12 up. $3.00 


Treasure of the 
High Country 


By Jonreep Lauritzen. Illustrated 
by Eric Von Schmidt. A weird and 
thrilling story of three children’s 
adventures in the legend-haunted 
Caroloma country, scene of The 
Young Mustangers by the same 
author. 10-14. $3.00 


Castle on the Campus 


By Don Witcox. This realistic story 
of college life has an international 
twist as an English student finds 
his bearings in a Midwest univer- 
sity. By the author of Basketball 
Star and Joe Sunpool. 13 up. $3.00 


All books clothbound and Smyth sewn 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


The ancient world forms the back- | 


ground for a new teen-age historical 
novel, Land of Foam (Houghton, Mif- 
| fin, $3.50), by Ivan Yefremov. Its hero, 
fa young Greek sculptor, starts out to 
|see the art of Crete, but misfortune 
takes him to slavery in Egypt and to 
the jungles of Africa. 

Set against the background of the 
Mayan civilization in Yucatan is the 
story of The Rattlesnake God (John 
Day, $3) by John Holden. It involves 
a boy, heir of an exiled ruler, and a 
| wealthy girl, the victim of an evil plot. 
| Mexico, during the turbulent years of 
1911 to 1913, is the time for Jeremy 
|Craven (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.25) by 
Joyce Collin-Smith. 

Other teen historical fiction with 
American backgrounds includes Attack 
at Fort Lookout (Duell, Sloan, and 
Peace, $3) by Colonel Red Reeder, 
| telling the adventures of a young officer 
at a frontier outpost in the Northwest 
just before the War of 1812; Sam Hen- 
derson, Texas Ranger (McKay, $2.75) 
by Norton McGiffin, relating the experi- 
ences of an orphan boy who joined the 
Texas Rangers in the days of Sam 
Houston: and The Voyage of the Jave- 
lin (Harcourt, Brace, $2.95) by Stephen 
W. Meader, narrating details of a boy’s 
trip aboard the new American clippei 
ship Javelin at the time of the Califor- 
nia gold rush. 


BIOGRAPHY 


| The thousands of readers of Doctor 
Zhivago have, no doubt, wondered just 
what made Boris Pasternak the writer 
!and poet he is today. Now light is shed 
upon his life by the publication of 
iJ Remember: Sketch for an Autobiog- 
| raphy (Pantheon Books, $3.75). 

Among the recent biographies, sev- 
eral portray distinguished Englishmen. 
Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperialist 
(Dutton, $6.50) by Philip Magnus is 
an authoritative account of the almost 
legendary Lord Kitchener who served 
England in Egypt, Sudan, South Africa, 
and India, and became Secretary of 
State for War during World War I. 
The Pulse of Radar (Dial Press, $6) is 
the autobiography of Sir Robert Wat- 
son-Watt who first thought of radar. 
In Mr. Churchill’s Secretary (Coward- 
McCann, $3.75), the great man’s sec- 
retary recalls the years that she worked 
with him, 1941-1945. 

New American biographies deal with 


the great and near-great. Stephen A. | 


Douglas: Defender of the Union (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $3.50) by Gerald M. Capers 


gives a much-needed new view of the | 
mystery man of American history. | 
le + - | 
ID. Ben Fox (Holt, $4.50) by Robert | 


D. Bass is the exciting story of the life 
|and campaigns of General Francis 
| Marion (1732-1795), tactical genius of 
| the American Revolution. 





YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 
how to use handwriting. 


Book 1—Workbook Double Size $.50 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size .50 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 


Book3 ......$.36 | Book 6 
TS ae Book 7 
Book 5 + .26 Book 8 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY . . . $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc. 

NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 


The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 


Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 








OCEANA books of 
s 

interest to teachers 
EFFECTIVE LIBRARY EXHIBITS: 

HOW TO PREPARE AND 

PROMOTE GOOD DISPLAYS 

by Kate Coplan. $4.50 


LAW OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
by Frederick B. Sussman. Cloth $2., Paper $1. 


THE PROBLEM BOY: 

WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

by Ben Solomon. Cloth $2.50, Paper $1.50 
LEGAL STATUS OF YOUNG ADULTS 
by Parnell Callahan. Cloth $2., Paper $1. 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
by Sol Rubin. Cloth $3.50, Paper $1.85 


GETTING THE MOST OUT 
OF HIGH SCHOOL 
by Dr. J. Irving E. Scott. $2.50 


EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 
by Caroll C. Moreland. $2.75 


HOW TO BECOME A CITIZEN 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
by Margaret E. Hall. Cloth $2, Paper $1. 


THE CLUB KIT—for Institutes, Clubs and Social 
Groups, All four books $5.00 

HOW TO CONDUCT A MEETING 

by John Q. Tilson .50 

HOW TO ORGANIZE AND RUN A CLUB by 
Arthur Liebers .50 

A MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCE- 
DURE by John Q. Tilson, Cloth $2. 
FUNDRAISING MADE EASY by Edwin S. 
Newman and Leo J. Margolin, Cloth $2.50 


OCEANA BOOKS, 80 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C.3 
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To See the Best of 


EUROPE— 


Discerning travelers say “No matter 
what you miss, you must see Ireland.” And you can 
do so at no extra air fare when you fly via Shannon! 


See the magic beauty of Ireland on a “Songs of Erin 
Tour,” direct from Shannon . .. 1, 2, 4, 6 and 11-day 
tours from $11 to $150, all-inclusive. Enjoy carefree 
travel among friendly people, with plenty of time 
to relax. 

STOP AND SHOP AT SHANNON'S famous duty-free 
shops for finest Irish and European goods at tax-free, 
duty-free bargain prices. 

WHAT YOU SAVE THERE COULD PAY YOUR FARE. 


For literature on 
**Songs of rin 
Tours’’ and Shannon 
Shops, see your Travel 


Ato Miss Shannon 
K.SHANNON,33E. FREE AiRPORT 
50th St., New York. 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
AN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 


Prices from 50< 
Write for free catalog S.T 


“1000's of Scholarships” 


“Summer Camps—Tips on Discipline—Classroom 
Sales Projects— Book Clubs— Occupational & 
Guidance Services—Other Valuable Information. 
Also, National publication wants your treatises 
on MERIT PAY, INTEGRATION (both pro's & 
con's), and (or) EFFECTIVE TEACHING METH- 
ops Contributing authorship agreement _in- 
cluded with—TEACHERS NATIONAL SERVICE 
GUIDE 

ONLY $1.00 Postpaid. W. B. Gant, 4321 
Farms Bivd., Jacksonville 10, Florida.’’ 


Ortega 


NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS AND 
ENGLISH COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


@ STIMULATE your students by entering them in a 
nationwide competitive examination. This year separate 
competitive examinations are being offered in the fol- 
lowing areas: Current Events, Spelling, Grammar and 
Punctuation, Composition Skills and Vocabulary De- 
velopment. Awards will be granted to those students 
achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. Full line 
of tape recordings and teaching units also available 

Send for FREE copy of last year’s examination and 

detailed listing of available materials to Donald R. 

Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 

Street, Apt. 8-7, Superior, Wisconsin 


BELLMAN pususnine co. 


NEW ecareer pamphlets in 


Engineering, Atomic Energy, Beauty 
Culture, Choosing a Correspondence 
School and many others. 

Free Catalog 
P. O. Box 172-ST Cambridge 38, Mass, 


The Roosevelts are the subjects of | 


several biographical volumes. The Seven 
Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt (Long- 
mans, $6.50) by Edward Wagenknecht 
gives a deeply penetrating picture of 
Roosevelt as a thinker, a 
politician, a statesman, a peacemaker, 
a family man, and a man of faith. 
T. R., Champion of the Strenuous Life 
(Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, $3.75), 
edited by William Davison Johnson, is 
a very effective photographic biography 
of T. R., his family, his endless inter- 
ests, and his achievements. In the 
“Lives to Remember” series (ages 10 
to 14), Theodore Roosevelt (Putnam, 
$2.00) by Henry Thomas is a vivid 
easy-to-read story of his life. 

We recommend for the 10-16 age 
group The Uncommon Soldier (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, $2.95) by Robert 
D. Abrahams, the life story of Major 
Alfred Mordecai, who served with dis- 
tinction in the U.S. Army until the time 
of the Civil War. Then, torn between 
loyalty to the South and to the Union, 
he resigned his commission in the Army 
and refused to fight for the South. We 
also recommend The Voice of Liberty 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $2.95) by 
Eve Merriam, story of Emma Lazarus, 
young Jewish American woman who 
fought for the welfare of the immigrant 
and wrote the famous lines engraved on 
the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty; 
Benjamin Franklin: First Great Amer- 
ican (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.95) by 
John Tottle, an excellent account of 
the highlights of America’s leading 
scientist, statesman, and writer; and 
Cornelia (Crowell, $3) by Jane T. 
McConnell, the inspiring story of Cor- 
nelia Hancock, the shy Quaker girl who 
became a Civil War nurse. 


TEEN-AGE READING 


Many of our teen-agers will be “going 
steady” with the new titles that present 
problems close to their own. What girl 
will miss reading Saturday Night 
( Westminster Press, $2.95) by Marjorie 
Holmes, the of Carly, a high 
school junior whose first love affair 
started on a magical Saturday night? 
Or The In-Between (Dutton, $2.75) 
by Elizabeth Allen, about fifteen-year- 
old high school graduate Lynn Richards 
who has to spend a “year in-between” 
before going to college? 

Free for All (Longmans, $3.50) by 
Viola Rowe follows the life of Stephanie 
who believes herself to be in love with 
polished, talkative Roger, her first sweet- 
heart. Later she discovers that she 
really is in love with Bo, a lanky honest 
boy. The age-old problem of succeeding 
in a career of one’s choice is presented 
in Publicity Girl (Putnam, $2.75) by 
Robin McKown. Edwina, determined 
to work in the publicity field, becomes 

(Continued on page 22-T) 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Spring 1959 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE MIGHTY ONES: Great Men and 
Women of Early Bible Days. Pictures 
by Harvey Scumipt. Old Testament 
stories told in a new and exciting man- 
ner by the 1954 Newbery Award Win- 
ner. April 15. Ages 10 up. $3.50 


THE 
KIDNAPING OF 
KENSINGTON 


By BRUCE CARTER. Pictures by C. Wat- 
rER Hopces. How the Hartfords and 
Foulshams resolve their private war 
over a very beautiful white rabbit. 


March 18. Ages 10 up. 


$2.75 


THE BLACK SYMBOL 


By ANNABEL and EDGAR JOHNSON. 
Barney’s adventures with a medicine 
show. “Vivid,- unusual.’”” — VircINIA 
Kirkus, March 18. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


...and these continuing favorites 


WINTER- 
SLEEPING WILDLIFE 


By WILL BARKER. Pictures by Care 
Burcer. “A work of absorbing interest 
... illustrated with drawings both beau- 
tiful and accurate.”’—Saturday Review. 

Ages 10 up. $3.00 


MARY STOLZ 


AND LOVE REPLIED. “The story of 
two attractive young people whose con- 
fusions are of a normal, everyday kind.” 
—Chicago Tribune. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


By KEITH ROBERTSON. Pictures by 
Paut Kennepy. Orphaned Steve 
achieves confidence and happiness in a 
small Iowa town. “First-rate Ameri- 
cana.” — The Horn Book. 


Ages 12 up. $2.95 


JOHN 
GUNTHER 


MEET NORTH AFRICA 

MEET SOUTH AFRICA 
Pictures by GrisHa. Based on Mr. 
Gunther’s Inside Africa, these two 
books have been especially adapted for 
young readers. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY: The Story 
of Cyrus W. Field. Pictures by Vic- 
Tor Mays. “A magnificent book.” —The 
Horn Book. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


—~ HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 








Bulkeley H. S. English honor students interview Armando Perretta, author of 
Take a Number. L-R: Bradford Wright, Matthew Egan, Armando Perretta, 
Nancy Vighati. Interviews were part of special project in the Hartford school. 


Operation Authors 


By DOROTHY POTTER 


CHOOL SYSTEMS in all parts of 
$ the United States are today intro- 
ducing special courses of study for their 
superior students. Though differing 
often in methods and subject matter, all 
these courses have one objective in 
common: the training of students who 
shall be capable of independent thought 
and action. 

With an Honors English class of 14 
seniors, I recently completed such a 
project. Since I teach in Hartford, 
Conn., a city fortunate in its literary 
and cultural background, our project— 
nicknamed by the students “Operation 
Authors”—seemed a natural: we decided 
to make a study of Hartford authors, 
past and present. 

Authors covered in the project: Wal- 
lace Stevens, Samuel Morse, Odell 
Shepard, Armando Perretta, Brendan 
Gill, George Malcolm-Smith, Louis 
Peterson, Hiram Percy Maxim, Eugene 
Wilson, James Thrall Soby, and Rabbi 
Abraham Feldman. 

It became obvious immediately that 
the ramifications of such a project are 
so great that 14 students could not cope 
with the problem alone. As a result, 
seven members of the class in junior 
Honors English were called upon for 
assistance, under the guidance of a 
teacher who is very fortunately an au- 
thority on the “Hartford Wits.” These 


Dorothy Potter is chairman of the 
English Department, Bulkeley H. S., 
Hartford, Conn. A former advisory 
board member of Practical English, she 
has been president of the New England 
Council of Teachers of English. 


seven juniors covered Hartford authors 
before the 20th century, stressing par- 
ticularly Mark Twain and his literary 
friends at Nook Farm. 

Both juniors and seniors used many 
of the very considerable research facili- 
ties available in the city. These com- 
prised the school library, the new pub- 
lic library and its nearest neighborhood 
branch, and the library at Trinity Col- 
lege. We are deeply indebted to the 
head librarian at Trinity for allowing 
all 21 students and both teachers to 
spend an hour and a half on a Monday 
morning exploring the far reaches of 
his library, and especially are we grate- 
ful to the assistant librarian, who at the 
start of our visit explained the location 
of various types of material. Trinity 
also extended to these students the un- 
usual privilege of using the library dur- 
ing the remainder of the year—an in- 
valuable training for their future college 
careers. 

Hartford is fortunate in possessing 
Witkower’s Book Shop, of ancient and 
honorable lineage, frequented by many 
famous people, among them Abraham 
Lincoln, Jenny Lind, and Mark Twain. 
When the present owner, Israel Wit- 
kower, learned of our project, he very 
thoughtfully invited two of Hartford's 
present-day authors, George Malcolm- 
Smith and Armando Perretta, to visit 
the shop at closing time, so that the 
Bulkeley contingent might meet them 
informally, as well as listen to them ex- 
plain their theories about life and litera- 
ture. Many of our students had attended 
school from 8:15 to 2:15, had spent the 
time between 2:30 and 5:30 at outside 
jobs, and had then come directly to the 
shop without stopping for supper. Yet 


they remained there until 7:45, stand- 
ing up during the entire visit, oblivious 
of everything except the author’s words. 
From the standpoint of the faculty ad 
visors, this unforced enthusiasm has 
been one of the most heartening aspects 
of the entire project. 

All students had selected their special 
authors during the research period be 
fore the book shop visit, and many of 
them—especially the boys—purchased 
while there paper-covered copies of the 
authors’ works. This was the first time 
some of the students had ever beheld 
the inside of a book store, let alone 
making any literary purchases. One 
senior boy convulsed Mr. Witkower by 
purchasing on the side, as it were, Don 
Quixote and Auntie Mame. “But after 
all, these famous characters do have 
something in common,” remarked Mi 
Witkower. 

In his leisure time, each student now 
began reading the works of his own 
author. During a vacation all students 
whose authors were available arranged 
for personal interviews. One girl drove 
fifty miles to visit Odell Shepard. Louis 
Peterson, of Take a Giant Step fame, 
was in Hollywood working on the forth 
coming film version of his play, but his 
mother was extremely cooperative in 
providing information and anecdotes. 
Mr. Peterson and Mr. Perretta, author 
of a first novel, Take a Number, are 
both Bulkeley graduates, a fact which 
caused the students’ hearts to swell with 
pride. 

At the end of a month the students 
began the writing of their essays, con 
sisting of a biography of the author, a 
critical analysis of his work, and the 
student’s personal reaction to both man 
and work. There are no geniuses in this 
group of students; their essays are nec- 
essarily brief and on the superficial 
side. But how many adults could pro- 
duce a critical analysis of the poetry of 
Wallace Stevens? 

These essays were mimeographed, 
and a bound copy of the entire set was 
presented to each of the libraries and 
the authors concerned. 

This project obviously can be adapted 
in many ways without losing its value 
for superior students. Various changes 
may be rung on the theme, such as 
using artists, musicians, statesmen, in- 
ventors, or whatever group the region 
may be famous for. In Hartford, for in- 
stance, we are at present planning such 
a project based on the insurance indus- 
try, since Hartford is frequently called 
the “insurance city.” 

May I conclude by saying that not 
least important among its values is the 
improvement in public relations, as the 
taxpayers discover that real intellectual 
labor is actually being performed in to- 
day’s schools, all uninformed critics to 
the contrary. 
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Psychologist interviews pupil; camera and recorder keep track of pupil’s progress. 


Staff members at Woods Schools look over finished film of case under study. 


A-V Devices Help Treat Retarded 


ANGHORNE, Pa.—Audio-visual aids 

are playing a major role here in 
the clinical treatment of 
mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed children. The Woods Schools 
just designed their newest building—the 
Child Study, Treatment and Research 
Center—to obtain the maximum appli- 
cation and value from both sound and 
camera equipment. 

From the time parents and students 
come to the Center for pre-admission 
studies, film and tape recordings are 
made of the student and his progress. 

The new pupil is taken into a therapy 
room, which is fitted out with chairs, 
tables, chalk-board, books and a variety 
of playthings. The room is ordinary in 
appearance but at each end are mirrors 
which are actually one-way windows 
through which the child can be ob- 
served by other staff members in sound 
control rooms at either side. In the 
control room, a camera pictures his 
actions during the interview, and indi- 
cates the time he takes to perform a 
given problem. Meanwhile, the con- 
versation between psychologist and pu- 
pil is picked up and recorded on tape. 

As Center director William C. Adam- 


study and 


son observes, the use of these meth- 
ods gives a true, unbiased, and objec- 
tive report. The older method of jotting 
down interviews in notes and later tran- 
scribing them into reports often inad- 
vertently leads to errors and _ injects 
a note of interpretation on the part of 
the observer. 

Because Woods Schools pupils come 
from 34 states and from nine foreign 
countries, consultations with their home- 
town physicians are often necessary, 
the Schools’ president Edward L. John- 
stone, says. But audio-visual reports to 
these distantly-located doctors show 
how their patients are being treated 
and how they are advancing. 

When social workers, psychologists, 
and other staff members hold inter- 
views with parents, students, consul- 
tants, or other interested persons, their 
conversation may be picked up and 
recorded by a remote control recording 
system. Although the client is usually 
told by the interviewer that his words 
are being taken down, he is not ren- 
dered self-conscious as he might be 
if the machine were in evidence. Only 
the microphone is located in the room 
and that is kept out of sight. 





Westminster 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH 
AND YOUNG ADULTS 


TOUGHER THAN YOU THINK 

By James L. SUMMERS. Paul Ryan won't 
go to work, college or the Army, yet he 
wants to marry! An explosive novel 
dealing with the problem of discipline 
for today’s youth. Young Adults 


QUEEN OF THE COURTS 


By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN. 
Laughter, suspense and romance as a 
young girl is coached to become her 
high school’s tennis champion by a mys- 
terious senior. Girls 12-15 


TV BANDSTAND 

By FRANCES Prippy. Teaching one boy 
to dance and another to ride leads 15- 
year-old Susan into romantic complica- 
tions, in this lively novel centering on 
a TV record hop. Boys & Girls 12-15 


NAME THE DAY 

By NANCY PASCHAL. A rich young play- 
girl is challenged into taking her first 
job, and discovers that work, and seri- 
ous-minded, ambitious young men can 
BOTH be fun. Girls 12-15 


ROMANCE AT 
COURTESY BEND 
By MarJory HALL. In her last summer 
before college, Quincy Bradford’s fascin- 
ating job helps her to understand her- 
self and her true feelings for Curt. A 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

Girls 12-15 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


By MarsoriE Ho_Mes. A gay, tender 
story of first love and heartbreak. A 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

Girls 12-15 


$2.95 each at your jobber or bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 





Every Teacher needs these basic 


AMERICANA BOOKS 


for school or personal library 


EARLY AMERICAN OCCUPATIONS SERIES 

Country Store, Frugal Housewife, Blacksmith, 

Medicine Show, Apothecary, Gunsmith, $1.25 

BROADWAY MUSICALS, $5.50, T.P.A. $8.50 

HISTORY PHOTOGRAPHY & CIRCUS, $10.00 

THE PEOPLE‘S CHOICE, (Ford vs. Chev.) $3.00; 

for other old car books see catalog. 

AMERICAN FIREARMS, $5.00; Colt, $3.50 

AMERICAN DOLLS, $3.50; Dolls, Guide to Costume 

and; Guide to collectina. $5.00 

60 ANTIQUE Glass, China and Furniture Books 
These and Many Other Limited Edition 
References Never Sold in Bookstores. 


Send for free full catalog 
direct to publisher 
CENTURY HOUSE °* WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 








Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Wake Up and Read 


Presented by Rockford (Ill.) Public Library and WREX-TV 


By D. D. CORRIGAN 


(Fade-in on stack of books, magazines, 
and newspapers. Music.) 

Narrator: Books, magazines, and 

newspapers are the bulwark of free- 
dom and democracy, the key of under- 
standing, guides to education and 
learning, sources of pleasure and en- 
joyment. The written word serves as 
a valuable record of the past and a 
survey of the present. This week we 
have been observing National Library 
Week, for a better-read, better-informed 
America. 
(Slow dissolve to Miss Bronzi, seated 
on a chair. A table is next to her with 
books and magazines on it. Four chil- 
dren are sitting in front of her on a 
rug. Back of them is a fireplace with 
books and poster on the mantel. Music: 
up) 

Narrator: This is a typical Ameri- 
can scene in homes, schools, and _li- 
braries. (Music: Fade-out) 

Miss Bronzi: Have you ever stopped 
to think, boys and girls, what our life 
would be like in a world without the 
written word? (Children shake their 
heads no.) No books or writings would 
mean that we would only know what 
we could figure out from day to day, 
or what had been remembered and 
passed on by word of mouth. Prob- 
ably we would still live in caves or 
crude shelters, killing wild animals for 
food, and using a primitive weapon. 
We can be kind, sympathetic, and po- 
lite without reading, but we cannot be 
truly educated and civilized if we do 
not read. What wouldn’t we have with- 
out books? 

CaroLyn: We wouldn't have tele- 
vision. 

Miss Bronzi: That's right, for we 
wouldn’t have scripts, films, or even 
television sets, for we wouldn't have 
research to develop modern devices. 

Bos: Or arithmetic, or scientists, or 
engineers. 

Miss Bronzi: Which means no 
bridges, roads, cars, or trains. Only 
simple structures, no big buildings, 
telephones, sewers, or running water. 

MerepiTH: Sounds terrible. 

Miss Bronzi: We take these things 


for granted, because we do have books, 
magazines, and papers. . . . Let’s think 
about books. Do you like to read? 

CHILDREN: (With feeling) Yes. 

Miss Bronzi: Books are good friends, 
aren't they? A pal on a rainy day, a 
companion on a long trip, a way to 
spend pleasant hours. (Children agree.) 
And yet books can be put down for 
awhile. What do you like to read, 
Meredith? 

Merepitu: | like books about other 
countries and other people. 

Bronzi: How about you, Bob? 

Bos: Stories of adventure and bi- 
ographies. 

Caro.yn: I like to look up things in 
the encyclopedia and to read stories 
about girls my own age. 

Bronzi: You're probably too young 
to read yet, Lucy, but what kind of 
stories do you like to have your mother 
read to you? 

Lucy: Animal stories and fairy tales. 

Bronzi: Do you know that all these 
kinds of books, and many more books 
and magazines are available at your li- 
brary? (Children nod.) 

Bos: My dad has borrowed 16 
millimeter films. 

Caro.yn: We like to borrow the art 
pictures. 

Bronzi: These services are all avail- 
able at the Main Library. Also we 
have branch libraries and a bookmo- 
bile. Here are some library books that 
I think you would like. 

Bronzi: “Exploring Under the Sea.” 
(Holds book up to show cover.) Here 
is a strange and wonderful world to 
be explored. So large that it covers 
seven-tenths of the whole face of the 
earth. This book tells you about the 
many strange occupants of the oceans 
and their lives. 

(Hands book to Carolyn who looks at 
the cover. Bronzi picks up another 
book.) 

Bronzi: Here’s a book I think you 
would like, Bob, if you enjoy reading 
biographies. “Benjamin Franklin,” by 
Clara Ingram Judson. When Benjamin 
Franklin was twelve, he was appren- 
ticed to the printing trade, and he 
proudly spoke of himself as a “printer” 
the rest of his life. But he was much 


more than that: author, publisher, in- 
ventor, scientist, businessman, philoso- 
pher, and statesman. 

Bos: Sounds good. May I look at it? 
(Bronzi hands the book to Bob and 
picks up another.) 

Bronzi: “The Wondrous Egg of 
Abou,” is about a boy that lives in a 
faraway land and an egg he finds in 
the village of Ismir. The time of the 
Great Trouble started with an egg. This 
was no ordinary egg and Abou, who 
found it, tells in his own words the 
amazing events following its discovery 
—Abou’s first thought is to tell his 
father, Ahmed-the-barber, and clutch- 
ing the egg he races to his shop. But 
that usually placid man roars at his 
son, “Return it to the desert before the 
trouble comes.” He shows it to his 
mother and she shrieks at him, “Take 
it back to the desert. Hurry. Before 
the trouble comes.” . . . Abou wants to 
ask what trouble, but he hastens to 
obey . . . and he drops his wondrous 
egg. ... And there is his answer. The 
trouble really begins. 

Caro.yn: I would like to read that. 
(Bronzi puts down books and settles 
back in chair with one large book.) 

Bronzi: Lucy, I have one book here 
especially for you. Come and sit on my 
lap so you can see the pictures, and | 
will read from “If I Ran the Zoo,” by 
Dr. Seuss. “It’s a pretty good zoo,” said 
young Gerald McGrew. And the fellow 
who runs it seems proud of it, too. But 
if J ran the zoo, said young Gerald 
McGrew, I'd make a few changes. 
That’s just what I'd do. . . .” If you 
want to finish the story, stop by the 
library and we will be glad to help 
you find this book. 

(Bronzi starts reading to children.) 

Narrator: Reading is a habit, to be 
practiced, cultivated, and nurtured. 
Reading material can be purchased, 
rented or borrowed, yet 60 per cent 
of the people in this country, three 
out of five, have not read a book in 
the past year. And only 17 per cent, 
one out of six, are reading a book at 
the present time. . . . The privileges and 
services of the library are available 
to all, yet last year only about a third 
of the people in Rockford used the li- 
brary. And this is high compared with 
the rest of the country. . Today’s 
library is not merely a collection of 
books, but a place for the communica- 
tion of ideas, information, knowldege, 
and recreation. 

(Children sit on floor listening to 
Bronzi reading. Music: In background.) 

Narrator: This week is National 
Library Week, which has focused the 
nation’s attention on reading. The aim 
has been to encourage everyone to read 
—as part of his daily life—for a better- 
read, better-informed America. 
(Reprinted and excerpted by permission) 
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What Makes a Good High School? 


A Few Criteria for the ‘Pursuit of Excellence” 


By HAROLD HOWE Il 


N THESE DAYS of increasing de- 
mand for quality in education and of 
emphasis on the discovery and stimulus 
of our talented and gifted students, par- 
ents, teachers, and citizens in general 
need some yardsticks for measuring the 
standards of their schools. To provide 
good preparation for college, a compre- 
hensive high school must provide good 
education for all its students, college- 
bound or not. Basically this takes two 
things—good people and money—and 
you can't get one without the other. 
With the aim of helping interested 
laymen to analyze their own commu- 
nity’s schools, I have tried to frame a 
list of significant questions for them to 
ask in order to gain an insight into the 
kind of educational job their schools are 
doing. Here they are under a few major 


headings: 


FINANCE 


1. What is the per-pupil cost of sec- 
ondary education? (Comparisons are 
valid within a 
only if schools are roughly similar in 


size and general nature of community 


state or similar states 


served. ) 

2. How about 
and administrators? Are they above the 
national and state averages? Are they 
at least comparable with those of best 
schools in your neighboring area? Are 
there adequate increments for experi- 
ence and advanced training? 


salaries of teachers 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


You can’t tell too much by percentage 
of graduates from a high school who go 
to college. Complacency and mediocrity 
can still exist in a high school sending 
85 per cent to college. Success in na- 
tional testing programs may have equal 
lack of validity. The real questions are: 

1. Does a school take the trouble to 
follow up on its graduates? How do 
they make out in college? How many 
drop out in freshman year? Do they 
succeed at a variety of colleges? 

2. What is the policy of the adminis- 
trators in school on independent work 
by students? Do they insist on it as part 
of the educational process? Does home- 


Mr. Howe is Principal of the Newton 
(Mass.) H. S. He presented these ques- 
tions at a symposium of educators and 
press representatives held at the Sedge- 
wood Club, Carmel, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1959, 
under the sponsorship of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


work increase as youngsters progress 
through high school? Do able kids pur- 
sue major independent projects? Do 
teachers sometimes work with them on 


an individual basis? 


THE STAFF 


1. What is the percentage of inexpe- 
rienced teachers? Is there stability in 
the staff? Do teachers move on, or stay 
on for a career? Is there a good solid 
core of experienced professionals? 

2. What is the college background of 
the staffP Do they come predominantly 
from one institution or do they reflect 
diversity? Are a good percentage of 
them graduates of strong liberal arts 
colleges with a major in the fields they 
are teaching? 

3. Are staff 
side the school in planning or committee 
work related to their teaching fields? 
Do some of them travel each year out- 
side their community and outside the 
state to tune in on activities in educa 
tion? Have teachers left the school from 
time to time to take leadership posi- 
tions in education elsewhere? 

4. How about specialists? Is there a 
full-time librarian or more than one? 
How many counselors are there? How 
many students per counselor? Is there 
any plan to improve this ratio? Are 
there department heads or other people 
on the staff relieved from teaching duties 
so that they have time to do creative 
work in curriculum development? 

5. Is there an awareness of the prob- 
lems of teacher load—any indication 
that the school knows it’s difficult to 
teach anything well if a teacher has 175 
students, 25 hours of teaching a week, 
and various other responsibilities in ad- 
dition? (This is the normal load in 
many schools. ) 

6. How about the selection of new 
teachers? Does the school go out and 
look or simply hire those who happen 
to apply? How many candidates are in- 
terviewed for each teacher hired? Is 
there real selective hiring? Does the 
school look outside its borders and out- 
side its state for personnel? 

7. Is there some organized program 
of teacher appraisal? How does it work? 
Does the school always place teachers 
on tenure or does it weed some out 
from time to time? Are real efforts made 
to help teachers improve their teaching 
—particularly new teachers? 


members involved out- 


ORGANIZATION 
1. How about class size? Do English 
divisions average over 35, or is there 
an effort to get them down below 30? 
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Will the school offer a course in ad- 
vanced mathematics or a foreign lan 
guage if only ten or fifteen students are 
enrolled? Are there any small divisions 
of very able students? 

2. Does the marking system present 
the student with the important “right 
to fail” along with the right to succeed? 
3. How about grouping? Does the 
school have some clear policy of dis 
tinguishing groups of students of com 
mon ability and interest? Are adminis- 
trative procedures used for grouping 
them together? Does this operate at all 
ability levels? 


COURSES AND PROGRAM 


1. To what extent do college-bound 
year in 
mathe 
foreign 


students carry four courses a 
the following areas—English, 
matics, science, history, and 
language? (Watch out for course titles 
a course called “physics” can be noth- 
ing but general science, and a course 
with some unusual name can be a really 
deep look at an important area of 
study. ) 

2. How far 
program go? Is there an offering beyond 
the school year of algebra and one yea 
of plane geometry? Is the school think- 
ing of teaching calculus? Is there an 
awareness of the current curricular re\ 
olutions in mathematics and physics? 

3. Do most foreign language stu- 
dents drop the study of language afte 
two years, or do they continue for three 
or four? 

4. How much writing is required in 
the English classes and outside of class? 
What provisions are there for intensive 
reading, annotating and _ criticizing 
themes of individual students? 

5. Does the school make any effort 
to see that teachers use essay testing o1 
is single-answer objective testing the 
rule? 

6. Is there a planned system for reg- 
ularly improving what is taught and 
how, or is it haphazard? Does a school 
look beyond its own horizons to get 
good ideas for curriculum improve 
ments? 

7. Is there any interest in the ad 
vanced placement program? 

8. Is there willingness to experiment? 
How long since the school tried some 
thing it thought of as an educational 
innovation? 

9. Are special efforts made and pro 
grams available for the very able 
student? 


does the mathematics 


ROLE IN COMMUNITY 


1. Does the school make good use of 
its parents and other able adults in the 
community to build interest and sup 
port as well as to seek advice? 

2. Will the school admit it hasn't 
solved all its problems? 
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New York State Strives for 


Excellence in Education 
By JAMES E. ALLEN, Jr. 


State Commissioner of Education 


HIS YEAR the Board of Regents of 

the University of State of New York 
is observing its 175th Anniversary. This 
occasion has significance not only for the 
achievements it recognizes and for the 
long educational tradition it represents, 
but even more for the promise it holds 
for the future. 

As the head of the oldest, continuous, 
public, educational policymaking agen- 
cy in America, the Regents are a sym- 
bol of New York’s unique educational 
structure. The University of the State 
of New York encompasses all education 
in the State, from the kindergarten 
through graduate school, both publicly 
and privately controlled. It also includes 
all libraries, museums, historic sites and 
other cultural institutions and agencies 
chartered by the Regents. 

The State Education Department is 
the administrative agency for the Uni- 
versity. The title of the chief state 
school officer is President of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education. 

As we in New York State look to the 
future, it is clear that excellence is the 
only acceptable goal—the only possible 
goal if our schools are to prove equal to 
their assigned, and essential role in our 
free society. Aware of the urgency of 
our task in these times, education—1959 
style—is, in New York State, as it is 
everywhere else, an exciting experience. 
Never before have so many new pro- 
grams been undertaken, so many new 
and interesting experiments been under 
way. 

The Regents, with the encouragement 
and support of educators and citizens 
throughout the state, led New York in 
a series of new departures by which 
they intend to expand and strengthen 
our schools and colleges. These provide 
for: 


& Raising Standards: Special attention 
was, and continues to be, given to re- 
vising and raising the quality of state 
syllabuses and other curriculum mate- 
rials. Two handbooks on “Practices for 
Teaching the Gifted” were prepared. 
The number of high schools offering 
Advanced Placement courses was nearly 
doubled, and summer school programs 
were greatly expanded, Requirements 
for earning a Regents high school diplo- 
ma were raised from 16 to 18 units. 


James E. Allen, Jr. 


& Guidance and Testing: A program 
of achievement-survey tests in basic 
subjects of the elementary and second- 
ary school curriculums was inaugurated. 
These tests are furnished by the De- 
partment to all schools for use in help- 
ing to identify and develop the abilities 
of pupils at the earliest possible age. 


& Improvement of Teaching: With the 
help of special funds provided by the 
legislature, a statewide program ot 
“refresher courses” was set up for ele- 
mentary and secondary schoo! teachers 
of science and mathematics. The tuition 
and traveling expenses of teachers were 
paid by the state. 

New certification requirements were 
put into effect for high school teachers 
ot academic subjects, placing greater 
stress upon subject matter courses, 
Studies are currently under way to re- 
vise and strengthen the curriculums tc: 
the education and training of teachers 
of secondary school subjects. 

Of special, proven value has been a 
series of two-day “Instructional Im- 
provement Workshops” held throughout 
the state, under Department auspices, 
for administrators, supervisors and 
teachers. 


® Research and Experimentation: To 
stimulate new and improved methods of 
teaching science and mathematics and 
of educating the gifted, the Depart- 
ment requested and received an appro- 
priation of $200,000. This money is 
allocated on a sharing basis to school 
districts submitting approved projects 
for experimentation and research in 
these fields. 


® Scholarships and Loans: The Re- 
gents College Scholarship Program was 
increased to provide opportunity an- 
nually for 5 per cent of all high school 
graduates in the state to gain scholar- 
ship assistance up to $700 for each of 
four years, depending upon need. Near- 
ly 7,000 awards were made this year. 

With funds provided by the legisla- 
ture, a series of 250 college teaching 
fellowships was inaugurated to encour- 
age and assist graduate students wish- 
ing to prepare for college teaching. 
Stipends range up to $2,500 for each of 
two years, depending upon need. 

A guaranteed loan program for col- 








lege students has also been established. 


& Educational Television: The state’s 
first major educational television pro 
ject was inaugurated last Septembe: 
over Channel 11 in New York City. 
Programs especially prepared by the 
teachers of the state are beamed each 
school day from 9:30 to 5:00 p.m., to 
the more than 2,000 schools in the lis 
tening area. 


& Libraries: To encourage the expan- 
sion and improvement of local library 
service, the State Library Aid program 
was substantially increased. As a result, 
several more counties have adopted 
county and multi-county library plans, 
extending library services to large: 
numbers of rural communities. 


& State Aid: Through the provision of 
additional state aid appropriations, the 
State Foundation Program was in- 
creased to $356 per elementary pupil 
and $445 per secondary school pupil. 


® Teachers Salaries: The state mini- 
mum salary schedule for public school 
teachers was raised to $4,000 for begin- 
ning teachers, $4,600 for teachers in 
their fifth year of service and $5,600 
for teachers in their tenth year of serv- 
ice. An additional $300 is added to 
these minimums for teachers with Mas- 
ters Degrees. 


These are some of the major steps 
taken during the past year in New York 
State to help meet the increasing need 
for an ever better education system. 
Action on the local level, equally dra- 
matic, has been widespread and of 
great significance. School systems and 
colleges all across the state have taken 
special steps to meet the challenge 
facing them. 

Despite the progress made, however, 
the needs of education in New York 
State are still great. Recently, the 
Regents issued a statement, containing 
a series of recommendations for meet- 
ing “The Requirements in 1959 for the 
Pursuit of Educational Excellence in 
New York State.” Of principal concern 
to the Regents in this statement is the 
need for raising the financial support 
of the schools to the level required by 
the times. 

The cost of good education is great 
but so are its benefits. The benefits ot 
good education, the strength it imparts 
to us as individuals and as a nation, 
were never more important or more 
needed than now. The pursuit of excel- 
lence is difficult and the price of excel- 
lence is high but we in New York State 
believe that the people weighing both 
need and cost will furnish the required 
support for an educational system ap- 
propriate to our times. 
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New Materials 








EFFECTIVE LIBRARY EXHIBITS, 
by Kate Coplan—121-page how-to-do-it 
book covering the field of library dis- 
plays from why exhibits are important 
to the mechanics of producing silk screen 
and getting coverage. 
There are 33 pages of photographs of 
effective library displays and an ap- 
pendix giving catchy display captions, 
suggestions for mixing paints, sources of 
free display materials, and a list of re- 
lated readings. Book is $4.50 from 
Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., 
New York 8. 


posters press 


MONEY MANAGEMENT-—40-page 
booklet designed to help young people 


and adults understand how to save and 
invest their money intelligently. Covers 
setting up monetary objectives; ways 
of saving money (banks, government 
bonds, life insurance, pension plans, 
etc.); investing in securities, durable 
goods, or education. Ten cents from 
Money Management Institute of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Il. 


JUNIOR BOOK CATALOGUE- 
146-page illustrated catalogue of 1958- 
59 Viking Junior Books gives age level, 
price, and brief description of each se- 
lection. Free from The Viking Press, 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22. 











SOURCES OF 2 X 2-INCH COLOR 
SLIDES—12-page pamphlet providing 
up-to-date list of 58 producers and dis 
tributors of color slides. Some classifi- 
cations: architecture and fine arts, re 
ligion, science, nature. Free from Sales 
Service Division, Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


MANKIND’S CHILDREN, by Rob- 
ert Heilbroner—Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 279 describes the work of UNICEF. 
Discusses work in Africa, Taiwan, Indo- 
nesia; the problem of ignorance; where 
UNICEF gets its money and how it is 
used. 25 cents from Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th St., New York 16. 





Books 


PENN’S WOODS WEST, by Edwin 
L. Peterson, with 300 photographs by 
Thomas M., Jarrett. (University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 247 pp., $15.00.) 





Two men who love the woods, fields, 
hills, and streams of their natural en- 
vironment with a holy passion have 
combined in this big, beautiful, and ex- 
pensive book to produce a lyric master- 
piece of the land. One is a college Eng- 
lish professor (who could certainly make 
a living as a guide to fishing parties, if 
need be), the other a photographer of 
rare artistry. The scene is the Western 
Pennsylvania valleys of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers, amazingly un- 
spoiled and uncrowded even in the 
midst of today’s widespreading indus- 
trialism. 

Commissioned to explore and_ set 
down the wildlife habitat of this area 
by foot, car, and canoe, they did just 
that to superb effect. Mr. Peterson’s 
quiet, thoughtful, evocative 
surely some of the finest nature writing 
this country has seen since Thoreau. And 
Mr. Jarrett’s pictures of fawns, foxes, 
egrets, grasshoppers, laurel and hem- 
locks, not to mention the mist-covered 
lakes and rivers and the works of man, 
form the perfect obbligato to the word 
picture. For the library that 
wishes to bring city children into fruit- 
ful contact with the outdoors, this book 


—K. M.G. 


prose is 


school 


is a boon. 


JOURNALISM TOMORROW , edited 
by Wesley C. Clark. (Syracuse Univer- 


sity Press, Syracuse 10, N. Y., 1958, 


133 pp., $4.00.) 


This collection of short essays on the 
future of mass communications, news- 
papers (daily and weekly), broadcast 
journalism, magazines, advertising, syn- 
dicates, photojournalism, and mass 
communications research was an out- 
growth of the School of Journalism’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. It provides the 
high school teacher with a convenient 
and authoritative glimpse of what the 
scholars in this new discipline are learn- 
ing about the nature and structure of 
the various media, their economic and 
cultural relationships to each other, and 
their possible shapes in the next fifty 
years. For those who want to dig more 
deeply, Evelyn Smith, the journalism 
librarian at Syracuse, has added an ex- 
cellent eight-page bibliography of books 


and articles. —Patrick D. Hazarp 


Films and 
Filmstrips : 


SOCIAL STUDIES—English History: 





Absolutism and Civil War—11 mins., 
color or b&w. England from 1603 to 
1660; rule of James I, civil war, restora- 
tion of Charles II, conflicts over divine 
right to rule. (Sr. H. S.) Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

New Nation in the West Indies—4 
films, 30 mins. each. The Federation of 
the West Indies; history, problems, peo- 
ples, economic situation, development 
programs: Background to Federation, 
Weakness into Strength, Riches of the 


Indies, Responsibilities of Freedom. (Jr. 
and Sr. H. S.) National Film Board of 
Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 
Purchase from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Date with Liberty—20 mins. Based 
on Wm. Douglas’ “Almanac of Liberty”; 
five sequences illustrate key concepts of 
liberty as safeguarded by law: the right 
to confront witnesses, freedom of the 
press, mob and fair trial, voting with 
free conscience (Jackson impeachment 
proceedings), right of loyal opposition. 
(Sr. H. S.) Syd Cassyd Productions, 
917 South Tremaine, Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. 

Colonial Family of New France—13 
mins., color or b&w. Life of Tremblet 
family shows the farm life of early 
1700’s in French Canada under the 
seigneur system; much of other aspects 
of life of the period. (El.) Coronet. 

The War of 1812—11 mins., color on 
b&w. Causes and effects; principal thea- 
ters of war, strategies, personalities 


(Up. El., Jr. H. S.) Coronet. 


FINE ARTS—Rembrandt, Painter of 
Man—19 mins., b&w. Sixty 
paintings showing the artist’s skill in 
portrayal of human subjects; his mastery 
of light and shadow. (Jr. and Sr. H. S.) 
Coronet Films. 

Museum of Art—27 
Bringing art to the public: treasures of 
several _museums—National Gallery 
Philadelphia Museum, Museum of Mod 
ern Art, Art Institute of Chicago, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston. (Jr. and 
Sr. H. S.) Government Dept., United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 


color or 


mins., color 
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SPRING BOOK PARADE 


Continued from page 15-T 





a secretary in a publicity firm only to 
find that it involves many responsibil- 
ities and much hard work. Eventually, 
she solves her problems and finds ro- 
mance as well as business success. 


HIGH ADVENTURE 


Nautilus 90 North (World, $3.95) 
by Commander William R. Anderson is 
high reading adventure in every sense 
of the word. It’s the dramatic account 
of the first atomic submarine voyage 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic beneath 
the Arctic ice pack. 


Fue 
MATERIALS 


1. BELLMAN PUBLISHING, p. 15-T 
Catalogue 


2. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILROAD, p. 10-T 
Travel planning literature 


3. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU 

Teachers’ Canadian Vacation Guide (See 
March 6 Teacher, p. 32-T) 


4. CENTURY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, p. 17-T 
Catalogue of Americana Books 


—.5. CITROEN CARS 
Overseas Booklet describing overseas car 
delivery (See March 6 Teacher, p. 12-T 


—.6. P. F. COLLIER & SON, p. 8-T 
Booklets (a) Enriching the General 
Science Curriculum (b) Space Satellites 
(c) Rockets and Satellites 


——7. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Films (a) “Drafty, Isn't It? b 
Prepare Through Education (c) ‘Point 
of View’ Booklets (d) Teacher orien 
tation —_(e) Student job training = 
Teacher booklet on Army occupations — 9g 
Parent booklet (h) Student booklet on 
Army life. (See Feb. 20 Teacher, p. 16-7) 


8. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 15-T 
Lost year’s current events and English 
competitive exams; list of educational ma- 
terials 
9. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 

(a) List of teaching aids —__(b) Infor 
mation on careers in the coal industry (See 
March 6 Teacher, p. 5-T) 


10. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 

Book lists: (a) complete secondary school 

list (b) special Catholic educational list 
c) science books (See Feb. 13 Teacher, 

p. 2-T) 

11. NOBLE AND NOBLE, p. 14-T 

Catalogue ST 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


In Antarctic Scout (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.50) Eagle Scout Richard Lee Chap- 
pell tells about his many unusual ob- 
servations and adventures while with 
the IGY scientists during the winter 
and summer of 1957-58 in Antarctica. 
More detailed and scientific and still 
very readable is The Crossing of 
Antarctica (Little, Brown, $7.50) by 
Dr. Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund 
Hilary, the thrilling story of the crossing 
of 2,500 miles of uncharted Antarctica. 

For the armchair traveler or anyone 
who enjoys geography, The Global Atlas 
(Golden Press, $5.95) by Frank Deben- 
ham of University of Cambridge offers 
a wealth of pleasant hours. 


——11 a. OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, p. 14-T 
Catalogue of teaching tools and student 
publications 


—.12. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Illustrated booklets and road maps. (See 
March 6 Teacher, p. 19-T) 


13. REAL AIRLINES 

Information on round trip air fares to six 
South American countries. (See March 6 
Teacher, p. 2-T) 


14. ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 
Summer school bulletin (See 
Teacher, p. 13-T) 


15. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 15-T 
Literature on ‘‘Songs of Erin” 
Shannon shops 


16. SPENCER PRESS, p. 7-T 

Information about part-time or summer 
sales opportunities representing Dr. Zim’‘s 
“Our Wonderful World’ 


17. TRANSLATION PRESS, p. 15-T 
Catalogue ST 


18. UNITED AIRLINES 
Air travel brochures (See March 6 Teacher, 
p. 8-T) 


March 6 


tours and 


_19. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 
Summer scheo' bulletin (See 


Teacher, p. 13-T) 


20. UNIV. OF WASHINGTON 
Summer school bulletin (See 
Teacher, p. 11-T) 


21. UNIV. OF WISCONSIN 
Summer school bulletin (See 
Teacher, p. 19-T 

22. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Reprints of World Book ad (See Nov. 21 
Teacher, pp. 13-T to 16-T 


March 6 


March 6 


March 6 


See Book Bazaars coupon, p. 6-T 
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This coupon valid for two months. 
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Free Period | 





Translation: What teachers’ com- 
ments on report cards really mean: 

“Michael does not alway socialize 
well.” (Mike is always beating some 
other kid’s brains out.) 

“Frank’s personality shows a lack of 
social integration.” (Frank’s a stinker. ) 

“John is progressing very well—for 
him.” (Don’t feel so happy, Pappy. 
This means Johnny is a dope. He’s 12 
years old and has just learned 2 and 2 
make 4, which, as teacher points out, 
is progress—for him.) 

—AL BARANDON 
North Carolina Education 


Human Nature: People always get 
what they ask for; the only trouble is 
that they never know, until they get it, 
what exactly it is that they have asked 
for. —A.Lpous HuXLey 


Pitfalls of Age: Many a man that 
can't direct you to a corner drugstore 
will get a respectful hearing when age 
has further impaired his mind. 

—FInvey Peter Dunnt 


Attention, Journalism Students!: As 
to the adjective, when in doubt, strike 
it out. —Mark TWAIN 

On Book Reviewing: I never read a 
book before reviewing it. It prejudices 
one so! —SIpNEY SMITH 


Bewitched But Not Bothered: “Sam,” 
said the teacher, “give me a sentence 
using the word ‘bewitches.’ ” 

After a few seconds of 
meditation Sam came up with the fol- 
lowing: 

“Youse guys go on 
witches in a minute.” 


profound 


ahead. I'll be- 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Aeron 
Ben Roth Agenc 
‘‘Whatever happened to those little plus 
and minus problems you had last year?” 











Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Mar. 11. 10:00 pm. (ABC-TV) 
Wednesday Night Fights: Finals of the 
32nd annual Western Golden Gloves 
Tournament. The winners of these bouts 
will meet the Eastern Golden Gloves 
champs on Mar. 25 

10:05 p.m. (NBC) Beyond the End: A 
wonderfully cool ghoul, John Zacherley, 
ghost for a New York TV Shock The- 
atre, comments in his own diabolical 
way on Nelson Olmsted’s reading of 
classics from the world’s literature of 
mystery and the supernatural. 

Sat., Mar. 14, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New 
York Philharmonic: Debussy’s “Pelleas 
et Melisande,” with Martin Rich pre- 
paring the singers: Phyllis Curtin as 
Melisande; Regina Resnik as Genevieve; 
Mildred Allen as Yniold; Nicolai Gedda 
as Pelleas; Martial Singher as Golaud; 
and Kenneth Smith as Arkel. Under the 
direction of Jean Morel. Mar. 21: Paul 
Paray conducting Berlioz’ “Roman Car- 
nival Overture,” Saint-Saens’ Sym- 
phony No. 3 in C, Faure’s Suite from 
“Pelleas et Melisande,” Chabrier’s “Bour- 
ree Fantasque,” and Ravel's “La Valse.” 

Sun., Mar. 15, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Ed 
Sullivan Show: An all-Irish show in 
honor of St. Pat’s day, filmed in various 
parts of Ireland, with particular empha- 
sis on Bantry Bay in County Cork where 
Sullivan’s mother and father were born. 
Mar. 22: Show from Portugal, includ- 
ing fado singers Celeste Rodrigues and 
Carlos Ramos, and the Portuguese Racho 
Folk Dancers. Mar. 29: France’s top en- 
tertainers taking part in the 29th Annual 
Circus Gala of L’Union des Artistes de 
France at the Cirque d’Hiver, Paris. The 
program will be an all-comedy, featur- 
ing some of France’s top dramatic stars 
including Jean Gabin, Claude Dauphin, 
Giulietta Masina, and others. The Com- 
edie Francaise will perform a satire on 
“The Bridge on the River Kwai.” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frances Lang- 
ford Presents: A special program hon- 
oring the fortieth anniversary of the 
American Legion. Appearing with the 
hostess who sang for 5,000,000 troops 
during World War II and the Korean 
War will be Hugh O’Brian, Julie 
London, Edgar Bergen, George Sanders, 
Jerry Colonna, Bobby Troup, The Four 
Freshmen, and David Rose and his 
orchestra. Bob Hope will give one of his 
typical monologues for servicemen— 
this one filmed during a recent trip to 
military installations in Alaska. 

Mon., Mar. 16, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Storybook (Repeat): 
“The Little Lame Prince.” 

Fri., Mar. 20, 8:30 p.m. (NBC) Nightline: 
“Better Homes for a Better America” is 
a series continuing through May 10th 
interviewing scores of civic, state and 
national officials, prominent architects, 
home builders and real estate devel- 
opers, and other experts in residential 
building. For example, Frank Lloyd 
Wright will discuss beauty in housing; 
J. Edgar Hoover will explain the en- 
vironmental importance of good hous- 
ing, and Senator Sparkman will speak 


on national aspects of residential build- 
ing. This series is an important step in 
developing adequate popular under- 
standing of good housing. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Mar. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Louis Pelletier’s “The 
Square Egghead,” a comedy about a re- 
luctant businessman pupil who falls in 


Mary Martin will give a ‘‘matinee” (for 
children), and an “evening performance” 
(for adults) Sun., March 29, NBC-TV. 
Musical shows go on at 4 and 8 p.m. 


love with his teacher, costarring June 
Lockhart and Tom Ewell. 

Thurs., Mar. 12 and 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Playhouse 90: Ernest Hemingway’s 
novel “For Whom the Bell Tolls” 
adapted in two parts for television by 
A.E. Hotchner. Fred Coe, patron of tele- 
vision’s best playwrights, produces TV’s 
first three-hour dramatic presentation. 
John Frankenheimer directs. Cast in- 
cludes Maria Schell as Maria, Jason 
Robards, Jr., as Robert Jordan, Maureen 
Stapleton as Pilar, Eli Wallach as Rafael. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Why did 
Hemingway give the novel its title, “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls”? Was the original 
quotation from Donne presented in an 
effective fashion on the telecast? How 
many scenes are variations on this 
theme of brotherhood? 2. What is the 
historical background of this story? 
Why was Hemingway moved to write 
it? How does it contrast with the novels 
that gave him a reputation in the 1920’s? 
3. What are the hallmarks of the 
Hemingway style? Which of these qual- 
ities would be easily adapted for dra- 
matic television? Which would be diffi- 
cult? 4. Does the dialogue in Hotchner’s 
adaptation present the essential Hem- 
ingway? Does it impart the illusion of 
real speech? (Reading aloud will help 
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answer these questions.) 5. How does 
Hemingway present violent activity? 
Were the most active scenes (such as 
the destruction of the bridge) convinc- 
ingly handled on Playhouse 90? 6. What 
are the particular virtues of each of 
the main characters? How do Maria 
and Pilar represent different ideas of 
femininity? What types of character do 
Pablo, Rafael, Robert, and the old man 
symbolize? 

Mon., Mar. 16, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Desilu 
Playhouse: Piper Laurie and James 
MacArthur co-star as a young couple 
caught up in the violence of the Irish 
rebellion in “The Innocent Assassin.” 
The young Irishman is ordered to carry 
out the execution of a traitor to the 
Irish Republican Army. The enormity 
of the act desperately strains his loyalty 
to Ireland and his love for Eileen 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Mar. 15, 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: “A Conversation with Robert 
Moses,” in which the civic leader talks 
with Gilmore D. Clarke, landscape art- 
ist who designed the United Nations 
Plaza, at the offices of the Long Island 
State Park Commission, Babylon, L.L., 
N.Y. Moses, well-known as a tough- 
minded master planner, planned Jones 
Beach, built some of the major bridges 
and expressways around New York, 
and in general has been a one-man 
urban renewer. 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The World of 
Ideas: “Are Scientists Morally Respon- 
sible for the Applications of Science?” 
Dr. Charles Frankel is the moderator. 
These questions will guide the discus- 
sion: 1. What is the difference between 
science and technology? 2. Are scien- 
tists the persons with the best judgment 
about practical use of their work? 
Should their decisions be checked by 
others? 3. Since the consequences of 
using scientific discoveries depend on 
the kind of social conditions existing, 
should we hold that the individual sci- 
entist is not morally responsible for his 
acts, but rather those who make po- 
litical decisions? 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “The Burma Road and the Hump.” 

Wed., Mar. 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Revolution: “The Day Called X,” on 
the impact of modern war on man. 

Sat., Mar. 21, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Geometry.” Describing 
space with geometry. Don Herbert 
shows that the shortest distance be- 
tween two points on the surface of the 
earth is not a straight line. Mar. 28: 
“Trees and Wood.” Toothpicks, tin cans, 
a microscope and other everyday things 
help demonstrate what makes wood 
float and how to make your own char- 
coal drawings. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Different times, starting Mar. 8 (NET) 
The Last Continent—Antarctica (Pre- 
miere): Dr. Laurence McKinley Gould, 
president of Carleton College and di- 
rector of the U.S. Antarctica Program 
for the 1.G.Y. is host for a new twelve- 
week series on National Educational 
Television. Beginning with an explana- 
tion of the international organization of 
the I.G.Y., Dr. Gould and his guests 
cover the history of the polar region, 
logistics of 1.G.Y. there, adjustments of 
the scientists, oceanography, meteorol- 
ogy, seismology, glaciology, the South 
Pole, upper atmosphere, biological stud- 
ies and the esthetic properties of this 
continent. A special thirteenth program 
completing the quarterly cycle is on the 
famcus Fuchs-Hillary trans-Antarctic 
expedition 

Sun., Mar. 15, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Measuring Tomorrow,” 
with Dr. Allen Astin, Director of Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Research 
in the field of clocks and in high tem- 
perature measurement at the govern- 
mental bureau. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





share the cost 


When you rent a Hertze car, 


Let’s go! It doesn’t matter where or how far—the 
rate’s the same for the five of you as it is for one. 
Say you rent a brand-new Chevrolet or other fine 
car at the low weekly Hertz rate. You pick your 
own routes. Travel to your heart’s content. Do just 
what you want to do. And after the fun’s all done, 
you simply split the cost five ways. No extras. All 
gasoline, oil, and proper insurance are included 


five ride for the cost of one! 


when you rent a car from Hertz. This summer, 
why not get three or four other teachers and get 
into the Hertz Habit. If you’re vacationing by plane 
or train, have a Hertz car waiting on arrival. Or if 
you’re staying at home, it’s always nice to have a 
Hertz car around to drive as your own. Remember: 
vacation, Hertz car. You'll love the way they go 
together. Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


Get The Hertz Habit — It’s Getting Around 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL YOUR LOCAL HERTZ OFFICE TO RESERVE A CAR HERE, THERE OR ANYWHERE 





